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Important Features For Next Week US 


PROFESSOR CHARLES M. SHARPE OF COLUMBIA MISSOURI, WILL WRITE A CONSTRUCTIVE ARTICLE 
ON THE STRANGE SUBJECT, “THE POSITIVE VALUE OF DOUBT.” \ 





















WHAT IS IN PROFESSOR FOSTER’S BOOK AND WHY SHOULD IT CAUSE SO MUCH FUSS? 





AN EDITORIAL: 
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DO YOU NEED HYMN BOOKS for Church or 
Sunday-school? Write for prices, care of M, New 
Curistiax Century Co 





CHURCH CLERK: Do you need church letters? 
We furnish a well designed letter in blocks of fifty 
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Chicago Church Notes 


A number of our churches had Children’s 
Day on the second Sunday in the month. 
There is every indication of an unusually 
large offering in Chicago this year. 

We have succeeded in raising an additional 
sum of money for the work at Bolenge. After 
completing a thousand dollars to send some 
new missionaries with Dr. Dye, a purse of 
$185 is being raised to send back the native 
that returned with Dr. Dye. This native has 
been helping Mrs. Dye in the work of transla- 
tion. 

A musical entertainment of ambitious pro- 
portions was given at the West End Church 
recently. 

The Hyde Park Sunday-school and the 
Sheffield Avenue Sunday-school each prepared 
their own Children’s Day exercises. Dr. 
Ames had their exercise printed and has some 
sample copies left to distribute. 


Irving Park has a federation of men’s 
clubs from all the churches, including the 
Catholic. They are banded together to clean 


up the politics of that section of the city. 
A member of the Christian church is Presi- 
dent of the federation. 

, The Congregational church at Douglas Park 
has made overtures to our church on the 
subject of union. The two committees of the 
respective churches meet this week for con- 
ference. 

The Evanston Sunday-school has a team 
playing winning base ball and will organize 
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An Analysis of Revivalistic Method 


A Study of the Essentially Hypnotic Principle in Revivalistic Procedure 


In our study of revivalism it has been made clear so far that 
there are richer possibilities in Christianity than the modern 
church is expressing. 

What the church today most lacks, we have seen, is a vital 
consciousness of the sources of power and character with which 
the soul of Christ the Master had such open and intimate connection. 

Our thesis, stated in our study of last week, is that our revival- 
istic method, the method by which we are most of us brought into 
the church and which we mostly use to bring others into the 
church, is responsible for the low order of spiritual life which 
obtains in our churches. 

Modern revivalism produces an inferior order of Christian experi- 
ence, and the continued use of the revivalistic method renders the 
church incapable of utilizing or even of perceiving a method by 
which a higher order of Christian experience might be produced. 

It sets up false standards. It gets results by artificial means. 
It manipulates, but it does not instruct. 

And it cannot instruct, for the state of mind which its charac- 
teristic work induces is not one of thoughtfulness. 

The power of the revivalistic method lies in the situation it 
organizes, not in the individual soul’s perception of vital truth. 

What distinguishes the revivalist from the pastor? Is he 
superior to the pastor in the culture and grasp of his mind? 
Not at all. 

Is the revivalist a more spiritually minded man than the pastor? 
Certainly no one will claim for him any such preéminence. 

Is he, then, a more lucid interpreter of the truth than the pastor? 
Is he a better teacher? No. 

Does he hold up a more inspiring ideal of life than the pastor 
is accustomed to present? By no means. 

What is it, then, that distinguishes the revivalist from the pastor? 
This: the successful revivalist has learned the art of controlling 
@ congregation as a whole. The unit with which he deals is the 
crowd, not the individual soul. 

And the crowd has a soul of its own just as an individual has 
a soul of his own. The methods by which a “master of assemblies” 
can get at this crowd-soul, to move it, are just as definite as the 
methods by which one can get at the individual soul. 

The revivalist is a man who has found the way to the soul 
of the crowd. The average pastor either does not know the way 
or else, knowing it, knows also that the Christianity of Christ has 
no business there. 

The revivalist may not be conscious of his method; he may pro- 
ceed instinctively, and, perhaps, be all the more successful for not 
being aware of just what he is doing. But that his distinction 
from the pastor lies in his possession of the power of controlling 
men en masse, an analysis of any revival meeting will reveal. 

Take for example the revivalistie device of voting the people 
up and down on this question and on that. “Stand up if you will 
accept Christ.” “Stand up if you have any desire at all in your 
heart for salvation.” Stand up of you want us to pray for you.” 
“All who want to go to heaven, stand up.” 

The result of this crowd movement in whatever direction the 
Preacher may determine is to set up a form of crowd-hypnotism 
with the preacher in control and the ordinary inhibitions of the 
individual broken down. The instructive rebellion of the intelligent 
man to such a practice is overborne by his sense of embarrassment 
m case he does not yield, and so he commits himself to the will 
of the preacher. 

Or take again the device of leading the individual from one 
slight step to succeeding steps of increasing importance. It is a 
method oftimes adopted when the evangelist’s patience has been 
ethausted in an effort to get converts outright. 


The appeal goes forth from the pulpit for those who wish to be 
Prayed for to raise their hands. A number of unsuspecting hands 





go up. Immediately they are noted by the “personal workers” 
who go to them and engage earnestly in conversation. 

A second request is made for those who raised their hands to 
stand up before the prayer in their behalf is offered. Once upon 
their feet they are invited to come forward and, with the assist- 
ance of the personal workers, many of them are brought to the 
front seat where they are given cards to sign stating that they 
purpose to live the Christian life. Whereupon the public confes- 
sion of faith is taken by the evangelist. 

Another method often used by the revivalist to get at the soul 
of the crowd is to adopt at the opening of his meeting a policy of 
abuse in preaching. The evangelist abuses everybody in general 
and in particular. It may be the church members or the ministers 
or the “sects” or polite society, so-called, or the city administra- 
tion. He wins at once a reputation for bravery, nerve. 

This, of course, is the trick of every demagogue and charlatan, 
the trick adopted with such amazing success by the late Dr. Dowie, 
who won his power by his pastmastership in the art of abuse. 
People like it. It excites curiosity and it always results, if it is 
cleverly executed, in winning the soul of the crowd. 

The use of the so-called personal workers’ organization in the 
typical revival illuminates the essential method of such meetings. 
There is hardly a successful evangelist at work today who does 
not depend mainly upon this personal work during the singing 
of the invitation songs. 

No leader deceives himself with the idea that, amid the confusion 
and excitement of the hour, these personal workers could possibly 
sink an intelligible idea in any unsaved soul. The evangelist does 
not use personal workers as persons to seek and save the souls 
of other persons. He uses them as a factor in de-individualizing 
(it is an outlandish word!) the people and creating the crowd-soul. 

What the evangelist wants is to get the situation broken up. 
He wants confusion, movement, a swaying of the crowd, excite- 
ment and curiosity and a sense of expectancy, lifting the crowd 
to a tiptoe of feeling, while he the while, above the buzz and roar 
and chatter, is wildly swinging his arms and shouting his perspiring 
exhortation to the throng. 

The effect is to work chaos in the mind of each person similar 
to that exhibited by the crowd as a whole. Ideas are confused, 
logical connection is broken down, the sense of reality is lost, 
natural inhibitions are overcome, a certain feeling of detachment 
is induced and the individual finds himself caught up by the 
powerful currents of social feeling. 

He is out and out momentary a victim of a hypnitized social 
situation, and the simplest thing in the world, the almost inevitable 
thing for him, is to go forward or stand up or do whatever the 
leader suggests. 

But all this means the temporary breaking down of the structure 
of his own personality, the invasion of his personal right as a 
man to do his own thinking about God and his soul upon the basis 
of his own intelligence. 

No informed evangelist who genuinely loves men as individuals 
and seeks to open up a well of living water in their inner souls 
will be the instrument of creating this hypnotic situation in the 
name of Christ. 

If he is interested in building up a church, he might be deluded 
into the notion that this kind of success really builds up the 

If he expects large donations at the close of his meetings there 
is no surer way to get them than to start in the people the habit 
of yielding to crowd suggestion. 

But if he is genuinely and sincerely trying to make the highest 
type of men, and to put them into the control of Jesus Christ he 
will indignantly eschew all such methods. He will see that they 
work through an uncanny, hypnotic amd unspiritual principle and 
cannot advance far the Kingdom of God. 








The Trend of Events 


By Alva W. Taylor 

















PRINCE ITO’S WORK 

Ito, the first of living Japanese statesmen, has finished his work 
as Resident-General of Korea and returned to Tokio to become 
president of the Privy-Council. Under the Japanese form of gov- 
ernment this is the first position in the affairs of the nation. The 
emperor pledges him the obedience of the people. Time was when 
this position meant more in England, but in the evolution of gov- 
ernment the appointees of the monarch count progressively for less 
and officials elected by the people count for more. Japan is emerg- 
ing. The parliament is not yet supreme. The mikado is not yet 
responsible to parliament. It is gravely discussed, however, and 
not far distant when he will be. Ito will be the active 


time 1s 
representative of the mikado instead of the prime minister. He 
will be chief adviser and administrator of the mikado’s will, which 
means that the mikado will give official sanction to Ito’s will much 
of the time 

In the "80s Ito welcomed western learning, especially science and 
medicine, but plainly told us our religion was not needed. He 
thought Japanese religion quite competent to care for Japanese 
needs. Today he never fails to speak a good word for Christianity. 
He has contributed generously to Y. M. C. A. work in Seoul, pre- 
sided at the formal ceremonies of opening the Seoul building, and 
advised the youth of both Korea and Japan that they could do no 
better than to live up to the sublime precepts of the Man of Naza- 
reth. He is today one of that increasing number of Japanese leaders 
who are seeing that Japan cannot conserve western material progress 
without a soul of western morality and that there can be no moral 
life assured aside from that religion assures 

Ito will continue to rule Korea. It will be done under the forms 


of diplomacy, but it will be effectual until Korea is “assimilated.” 


DEPARTYIZING CITY GOVERNMENT 

City government is delivered into the hands of machine and boss 
rule by party elections. National issues have nothing to do with 
city administration. The most promising crusade is that which is 
endeavoring to departyize city government. Colorado Springs has 
taken the most radical step. Its new charter requires nominations 
by petition and each petitioner and the nominee must swear that 
the candidate is not a party candidate. The petitions cannot be 
filed on a blanket sheet, but must be by at least twenty-five 
individual certificates. On the ballot there will be no party marks. 
There will be a council of five of which one will be mayor and each 
of the five will be the administrative head of a department of public 


works. 


A CITY REFERENDUM 
Portland, Ore., has given the referendum a trial. There were 
thirty-five issues proposed. A discriminating vote carried thirteen 
of them and rejected twenty-two. The result does not show any 
radical tendency. The Des Moines plan of city government was 
defeated by a majority of two to one. It was bitterly opposed by 
all franchise corporations and the politicians. Their slogan was that 
it would be dangerous to put the administration of great sums of 
money into the hands of so small a number of men. The proposal 
that franchise holders should make quarterly reports was carried by 
a like vote of two to one. This certainly shows discrimination. The 
vehicle tax ordinance was defeated while on the other hand the 
proposal that the cost of water mains should be assessed to prop- 
erty benefiting was also defeated. Reform gained little, but it is 
better to get a fundamental principle like a successful use of the 
referendum, established, than it is to gain any particular reform. 


TOM JOHNSON AND THREE CENT FARES 

Tom Johnson has turned the enemy’s flank and has the strategic 
position on the field again. He was generally believed to be defeated 
in his long battle for a three cent fare in Cleveland. In a referendum 
vote, after long and, to the common mind, rather confusing negotia- 
tions, he was defeated by 600 votes out of a total of 80,000. It 
was a close majority, but enough to count a defeat. The street 
car company conducted a characteristic “vested interest” election 
and many things were done that would not bear the light of good 


citizenship. Feeling secure in their victory they repudiated certain 
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“gentlemen’s agreements” and prepared for a resumption of power, 
Mayor Tom has always sought to be magnaminous to the corpora. 
tion and was thus imposed upon in these late repudiations 9; 
“gentlemen’s agreements.” He now announces that it will be war 
to the knife hilt. He seems to have the advantage of position, The 
Supreme Court has decided that all the company’s franchises expire 


hem next 


within the next three years and the better part of t 
January. They are now willing to beg for terms because the counei 
stands firmly by the mayor. The mayor has the support of the 
council in proposing an ordinance for referendum that will provide 
for bids for the expired franchises on the basis of a flat three cent 
fare with a limit of 6 per cent dividends and provision that the 
city may take over the lines, at any time the legislature gives j; 
authority, at $1.10 for every dollar actually invested. This is the 
clear cut issue forged out for the people after a nine years’ cam. 
paign, and if they fail to ratify it, it will be because they either 
lack interest or prefer to pay a street monopoly five cents rather 
than pay three cents for a municipal enterprise. 


STAMPS, TAGS, CARNATIONS AND CHARITY 

The Red Cross devised the plan of selling stamps at Christmas 
tide for the help of its crusade on tuberculosis. They sold 15,000,000 
and realized a net sum of $138,244. It aroused much interest ip 
the cities and enlisted many givers. Tag-Day has for some time 
been a favorite expedient for hospital charity. The newspapers 
and churches and various societies give the day and undertaking 
publicity and tags are sold, all who buy wearing them during the 
day. Only a small sum is charged, but any sum is gladly received, 
It lends popular favor and civic pride to the undertaking and makes 
approach easy for those who solicit. It also becomes the “thing” to 
do with society and arouses enthusiasm for the object served. 
Recently Lynn, Mass., had a “carnation day,” substituting the beau- 
tiful flower for the conventional tag. Everybody who would, wore 
the buttonhole decoration and $3,000 was realized. Louisville tried 
organizing a mammoth committee of 3,000 women to procure ten 
cents from each inhabitant of the city. They secured $3,100 or only 
a little over one dollar per worker. It would have been easier to 
have paid it than to get others to give it, but they doubtless would 
have failed to do that and the publicity given the crusade against 


the white plague would have been lost. 


TOO MANY LAWS—NOT ENOUGH LAW 

One wonders what becomes of the mass of laws added each year 
to the statute books. The Wisconsin legislature has closed a five 
months session and passed 581 bills. The governor vetoed twenty- 
six on grounds of unconstitutionality. This leaves 555 new laws; 
1,567 bills were introduced. How many old laws were repealed, how 
many of the bills were emendations to existing laws, and how many 
were necessary routine bills, such as appropriations, does not appear, 
but with liberal allowance there must yet remain a vast accession 
to the code of the state. It would be interesting to analyze them 
and find how many were fundamental and how many expedients. 
It has been well said that we need more law and fewer laws. 


WAS ROGERS PHILANTHROPIC? 

The question uppermost with many curious minds has been, “how 
much did H. H. Rogers leave?” The wag remarks that he left all 
he had, not a cent went with him. It is probable that he left 
$80,000,000, a greater sum than Jay Gould left. But millions by the 
fifties and hundreds are much more common today than in the days 
of Gould, and excite less wonder. Whatever Mr. Rogers left he 
signalized his departure for another world by no notable benefac- 
tions. He had a provincial pride in his birthplace and enriched it 
with buildings and pavement. which the citizens were amply able to 
furnish for themselves. This was not benevolence, but a sort of 
personal vanity, an endowing of the spot where the ego of the giver 
was nurtured. A man cannot well give wisely when he becomes 
philanthropist only at the time he makes his will. Russell Sage 
wisely left it to his philanthropic wife and Carnegie has devoted his 
declining years as assiduously to spending as he did his earlier 
years to getting. Mr. Rogers was more nearly the antithesis of 
the philanthropic than he was philanthropist. 


THE SUGAR TRUST’S CONFESSION 

The American Sugar Refining Company, the euphonious title of 
the notorious sugar trust, ruined its rival, the Pennsylvania Refining 
Company, by manipulation of a loan made through private parties, 
secured by voting rights in stock. The ruined company sued and 
the trust has settled. The sum paid is a secret, but is supposed to 
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have been $10,000,000. How much is of less moment than the 
nfession of guilt in making the settlement by means of a cash 
navment. The Attorney General of the United States is preparing 
pa : 


prosecute the trust as a final nemesis of recent revelations. 


THE ILLINOIS BATTLE CRY 


The Anti-Saloon League has raised aloft its fighting banner and 
given the battle ery of county option. The legislature that has just 
adjourned was frankly the worst the state has had for many vears. 
The speaker had been able to mollify the temperance leaders into 
a passive attitude in his campaign for reélection. He might have 
} 


been impartial while himself voting with the liquor forces, as he 
did at the last session, but his election could only be obtained this 
session by an unholy combination of his machine cohorts with those 
of the notorious liquor dealers’ attorney and leader of the Democratic 
machine cohorts, Lee O'Neal Brown. Thus he became the tool of 
the liquor forces and appointed a License Committee of saloon 
edvocates. This committee reported out a bill that would nullify 
the present township option law and put it through the house, but 
refused a hearing even to temperance measures. The senate held 
up the above bill as a part of the obstructive program played by 
each house against the other and the cause won a victory in pre- 
venting a defeat. Before another year is gone every township in 
the state that has voted dry will be eligible for another vote on 
the proposition. It will be the testing time and the temperance 
forces will operate under the handicap of the tendency to reverse 
decisions. The league sounds a forward note. That is good fighting 


tactics. 


LOCAL OPTION PROGRESS 

Indiana has concluded her county option elections for the present. 
There are now seventy dry counties. County contests will begin in 
Washington soon. This will be a strike in new territory and bids 
fair to win. Washington will lead in redeeming the far west from 
the soot-covered map. Mahoning County, Ohio, held a notable elec- 
tion recently. It contains the manufacturing city of Youngstown, 
with 80,000 inhabitants. It has a large factory working population 
of unpronouncable names. Yet county prohibition was defeated by 
only a little over 1.000 votes. 


SOME TEMPERANCE AMMUNITION 

The Illinois Issue furnishes some shimose and shrapnel in the 
shape of facts that argue for dry territory. It uses the entire state 
of Illinois and analyzes it under three heads as is shown below. In 


The Inner Life of 


On close study the great men of the Old Testament are seen to 
be not so much the militant and tireless contenders for better 
things that we have pictured them, but rather men who dwell 
much in silence and meditation, nurturing the powers of action in 
the quiet of the mighty hills, only to come forth in great move- 
ments like lions of the Lord, to fall upon his foes. Even in seem- 
ingly stormy lives like those of Samuel and Elijah how few are 
the scenes of contest, and how long are the intervals of calm. How 
brief are the volumes which record the public rebukes and exhorta- 
tions of Amos, Hosea, Micah and Zephaniah; and though these 
must be merely the survivals of a much larger body of utterances, 
yet they imply long years of meditation on the sins of the people 
and the will of God, and are the rich gifts which only come from 
the deep and silent places of great souls. Isaiah’s months of soli- 
tude while a hostile Ahaz devised his foolish plans for the <As- 
syrian alliance, Ezekiel’s two years of speechless brooding over the 
downfall of the city of God, and Jeremiah’s heartbroken vow that 
he would speak no more in the divine name, afford glimpses of 
those wells of silence and of prayer out of which the water of 
life was drawn for the thirsting nation. Only such brooders of the 
quiet hours have found out the secret of God, and lived in the joy 
of the life within. To them alone are the waters of life revealed 
far in the depths. Others fail, for they have nothing to draw with 
and the well is deep. 

Nor are the prophets the only companions of the inner way. A 
host of witnesses attests that joy in the fellowship of God which 
only the saints know. Sometimes their words are naive and child- 
like in their sense of solitary obedience, as when Caleb, the stout 
and unspent hero of eighty years says, “My brethren that went up 
with me made the heart of the people to melt, but I wholly fol- 


every case the statistics of crime, insanity, poverty, and divorce 
show increase with the increasing number of saloons, while those 
for school attendance show a decrease as the saloons increase. Most 
telling is the fact that taxes increase with the increase of saloon 
licenses. Here is another testimony that the tax problem is not 
one of how to get more money, but how to spend honestly and 
economically and for the public good what we do get. 
The table here given speaks for itself. 


The following tables were compiled from the Official Report of 


the United States and the various departments of the State of 

Illinois—the latest year for which complete figures can be had. 
Class IT—(0-100 saloons per 100,000) 50 counties. (Class II]—(100 

200 saloons per 100,000) 30 counties. Class I1[—(200 or more saloons 


per 100,000) 22 counties. 
Class I. Class II Class III 


Average number of saloons per 100,000 416 143 302 
Admitted to jail for 100,000 206 347 435 
‘Inmates of penitentiary per 100,000.. 33 47 60 
Inmates in Reform and St. Charles schools 

per 100,000 : 21) 27 28 
Insane in asylums and almshouses per 

100,000 ; 203 218 250 
Percentage of school attendance 78 iz 66 
Average tax rate 4.59 4.71 5.06 
Taxes collected per capita 8.72 10.34 11.34 
Divorces per 100,000. . S4 7 147 


A Study of Two Southern Illinois Counties. 
Edwards County has been without saloons for years. Alexander 
County has always been one of the wettest counties in the state. 
Edwards Alexander 


County County 
Average number of saloons for 100,000 0 200 
Admitted to jail for 100,000 : 29 982 
Inmates of penitentiary for 100,000 . 3 361 
Inmates in reform and St. Charles schools per 
100,000. . - 0 66 
Insane in asylums and almshouses for 100,000.. 193 300 
Percentage of school attendance. . , 83 57 
Average tax rate a cake mn 3.90 5.66 
Taxes collected per capita. ...5.30 12.02 
Divorces per 100,000 .. , p 50 180 
Conclusions: 1. This table embraces all of the State of Illinois; 


2. Criminals, insane, taxes and divorces increase as saloons increase; 
° 


3. School attendance decreases as saloons increase; 4. And there is 
no exception to the rule. 


the Old Testament 


lowed the Lord my God.” Sometimes there is a note of solemn 
warning in the confession of faith, as when Joshua, victorious over 
the clans of Canaan, speaks to Israel in the words, “Now, therefore, 
fear the Lord, and serve him in sincerity and truth, and if it seem 
evil to you, choose ye this day whom ye will serve. But as for 
me and my house, we will serve the Lord.” Again, it is a king, 
Hezekiah, who on his bed of sickness, praises God for deliverance 
from the gates of death, and the lengthening of life, which means 
added years of prayer, 


“O Lord, I am oppressed, be thou my surety, 

It was for my peace that I had great bitterness, 

But thou hast in love to my soul delivered it. 

Thou hast cast all my sins behind thy back, 

The grave cannot praise thee, death cannot celebrate thee, 
The living, the living, he shall praise thee, as I do this day, 
The father to the children shall make known thy truth.” 


teformers working at the task of reéstablishing Jerusalem yield 
to God the praise for every royal favor from Persian monarchs, 
as when Ezra writes in his journal, “Blessed be the Lord, the God 
of our fathers, which hath put such a thing as this into the King’s 
heart, to beautify the house of the Lord which is in Jerusalem.” 
Of the acts of devotion which marked the long journey to Judah 
he says, “Then I proclaimed a fast there at the river Ahava, that 
we might humble ourselves before our God, to seek of him a 
straight way for us and for our little ones.” 

Nehemiah, that great and humble-hearted man, with the sympathy 
of a mother, the fearlessness of a warrior, the generosity of a 
prince, the wisdom of a master-builder and the piety of a mystic, 


in the intervals of his labors with trowel and sword on the rising 
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walls of Jerusalem, takes time to set down in his private book of 
days these words of childlike insistence that he shall not be for- 
gotten of the Lord, “Remember unto me, O my God, for good, all I 
have done for this people,” “Remember me, O my God, and wipe not 
out my good deeds which I have done for the house of my God and 
for the observances thereof.” “Remember me, O my God, for good.” 

And what shall one say more, “For time would fail to tell of 
Gideon, Barak, Samson, of Jephthah, who through faith, this sense 
of God’s reality and help, this power of the inner life, subdued 
kingdoms, wrought righteousness. obtained promises, stopped the 
mouths of lions, quenched the power of fire, escaped the edge of 
the sword, from weakness were made strong, waxed mighty in war, 
put to flight armies of aliens.” These are the convincing proofs that 
behind the heroism and the urgencies of the Old Testament there 
lay the secret of the life with God. These men were not mere 
Had such been the case, the world would long ago 
have forgotten them. It was not in the tumult of battle nor amid 
the shoutings of kings and captains that their glory was won. But 
rather in the silence where the still small voice is heard. There were 
kindled the altar fires of the soul, 


adventurers. 


“The tumult and the shouting dies, 
The captains and the kings depart 
Still stands thine ancient sacrifice 
A humble and a contrite heart.” 


They were pilgrims to the city of God, albeit they were pilgrims 
of the dawn. They saw as in a mirror, dimly, but they were 
content to wait for for the day when they should see face to face. 


Se e . . 


The Baptist preachers of Chicago spoiled a fine editorial we had 
prepared for this week on “The Broadening Church.” At their 
first meeting for consideration of the case of Professor George B. 
Foster, they passed a resolution affirming their belief in certain 
evangelical doctrines and repudiated the teaching of Professor 
Foster, but they declined to cast him out of their association. 
Whereupon our pen was moved to set down certain things that 
we imagined were significant in connection with this case. It 
seemed to us that there was much more significance in what they 
did not do than in what they did do. Of course nobody would 
suspect the Baptist ministers of helding to the views Dr. Foster 
has expressed. As yet we have to hear of the first minister in 
evangelical ranks who defends the positions the professor has 
taken. He is the most radical innovator any evangelical denomina- 
tion has had to deal with. Compared with him Briggs, Swing, 
H. P. Smith, McGiffert, Crapsey, Bowne and the rest, are shining 
lights of orthodoxy. Most heretics are limited to two or three 
items in their offending, Here is a man, however, who offends 
orthodoxy in the definition of almost every cardinal concept of 
historic Christianity. And yet the Baptist preachers have traveled 
so far toward the goal of religious tolaration that they refuse to 
east him out. Certainly the church is broadening and the king- 
dom coming and the age-long fight between religion and science 
is ended if the Baptists can stretch their principle of liberty so as 
to take in Professor Foster. We had gone about that far in our 
editorial when the news came that at a subsequent meeting the 
preachers had thrown the heretic out by a vote of 40 to 10! 


> + * 


The work of the National Bible School 
Marion Stevenson is superintendent, deserves to be called especially 
to the attention of the brotherhood just now. The calendar is so 
crowded with “days” and interests of various sorts that this most 
vital enterprise is easily overlooked. During July and August, 
however, our hearts are free to consider the improvement of our 
schools, both in upbuilding and in the improvement of its instruc- 
tional function. They who best see the problem of the modern 
church attach more and more importance to the work of the Sunday- 
school. It be left to run itself. The times demand 
equipped leaders The character and effectiveness of the 
church of tomorrow depends upon the thoroughness with which the 
Sunday-school does its work today. In Mr. Stevenson our schools 
have a capable leader. The reports that come from his meetings in 
local schools indicate that his work is stimulating and helpful. Our 
great brotherhood will not fail to hold up his hands. 


Association of which 


must not 
here. 


The bass note with which all variations in the music of this 
commencement season harmonize is that of service. Hardly a com- 
mencement oration, certainly not a baccalaureate sermon, has been 
delivered in this year of grace, 1909, except running through it 
all was the theme of the obligation of culture to serve human 
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welfare. How, in the sound of such a mighty chorus of voices, any 
person can be so utterly stupid as to be anxious lest our colleges 
are undermining church or home or state, passes our comprehension, 
There is an obvious irony in the fact that a certain Mr. Bolce 
should be writing his series of articles about “Blasting at the 
Rock of Ages,” or some such title, while the very men against 
whom he makes his outlandish charges are every week speaking 
before college audiences on behalf of a higher morality than the 
world ever knew. 


That the remarkable development of missionary responsibility 
and zeal among Disciples of Christ in the last ten years is a sub- 
stantial and serious growth is evidenced by the encouraging gains 
made in the offerings of our societies up to date in this Centennial 
year. Every mail brings encouragement to the American society, 
and the foreign officers report to us that their receipts are in 
excess of last year by $42,595, or 32 per cent. Every pastor and 
Sunday-school superintendent should see to it that the offering is 
sent in promptly. And now we turn toward Church Extension 
Let every church name for itself the particular day of September 
on which it will be most desirable to take the offering and begin 
now and work it up with vim. 


Certainly our “funny column” does not contain a richer joke 
than that actual occurrence at the Baptist Ministers’ Conference the 
other day. A minister was reviewing Professor Foster’s book. He 
was enumerating the items of his indictment of the book and, 
among the rest, mentioned this, “The book says that if a man 
declares he believes the Bible literally he is a ‘knave.’” Someone 
interrupted him with a request to repeat the word. “Knave,” 
responded the reveiwer. “Spell it, please,” came from the floor. 
“K-n-a-v-e,” with a world of assurance in his tone. Thereupon 
the brother from the floor rose up, holding a copy of the book in 
his hand and read the statement which showed the word to be 
“naive”! Without apology or even a faint flush of embarrassment, 
the critic proceeded with his tirade. 


Rev. Lathrop Cooley, one of the honored pioneer preachers of 
Ohio, delivered an address on Alexander Campbell, at Paynes- 
ville, Ohio, March 10, 1866, shortly after the death of the venerable 
leader of the reformation. This address was published in a con- 
venient pamphlet at the request of the elders of the Paynesville 
church, where the original address was delivered, and it has now 
been republished in this centennial year at the request of the 
Ministerial Association of the Disciples of Christ in Cleveland. It 
is a document of unusual interest coming, as it does, from the 
moment of the great leader’s death. 


Credo 


I believe in one God, just, merciful and holy: eternal in being, 
infinite in wisdom, unchangeable in purpose, adorable in majesty, 
ineffable in perfection; forever blessing and forever blessed. I be- 
lieve in God as the absolute and only good: in whom their is peace 
beyond all unrest; harmony beyond all discord; victory beyond all 
defeat: I believe that the whole creation is moving towards the 
fulness of his glory, and that he is forever reconciling the world 
unto himself. I believe in a divine universe, revealing the eternal 
mind unto a perfect day; radiant with the beauty of God; the 
temple of his holiness, built and still building; the word of his 
wisdom, spoken and speaking forever; the habitation of souls: I 
believe in the reign of love: I believe in the everlasting gospel of 
the kingdom of God—everlasting and therfore ever-renewed, ever- 
living in its essence and therefore ever-changing in its form. I be- 
lieve that I am in God; and of God; that he is mine and that I am 
his; that from him I came forth and to him I return; that by him 
I am thoroughly known, righteously judged, and graciously loved. 
I believe that man is free and responsible; immortal and divine; 
becoming better, wise in becoming wiser, dying to live: and I be- 
lieve in the inexhaustible riches of eternal truth, immutable in 
of one nature with God; imperfect but called to perfection; good in 
essence, but endless in progression and all-comprehensive in divers- 
ity. This I believe: a covenant and a promise; a light of the life 
that is; an assurance of life to come; true but incomplete; sufficing 
for present knowledge, but falling short of the glory that shall be 
revealed: I believe that other words will be given, though we can- 
not bear them now: and I look for the fuller vision yet to be; and 
for the endless transformation of all souls into the nearer likeness 
of God.—Printed anonymously in the Hibbert Journal. 
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Centennial Studies 


By Dr. 
THE LEADERS OF THE MOVEMENT. 


The account of the success of the Disciples 
would not be complete without reference to 
the personalities that initiated the movement. 
Other men as leaders would have created a 
different history to record. It can not be 
understood entirely apart from Thomas and 
Alexander Campbell, any more than the Ger- 
man Reformation can be understood apart 
from Luther and Melanchthon, or the Scottish 
Reformation apart from Knox. 


Men of Talent. 


First of all, they were talented men. Both 
of the Campbells possessed elements of native 
ability which would have distinguished them 
in any calling. They were destined by en- 
dowment to be leaders of men. They could 
have made even a weak cause partially suc- 
sessful. The story of Thomas Campbell’s 
life before coming to America bears witness 
to his distinction. He was set apart by his 
fellows in Ireland as a leader among them. 
He was trusted and looked up to by those 
who knew him best. A conclusive instance 
of this was the leadership bestowed upon 
him in the New World by that company of 
immigrants who had been his neighbors in 
the Old World. They were the ones who fol- 
lowed him when he left the Seceder Church, 
and became the nucleus of the Christian As- 
sociation of Washington. 

The Declaration and Address is the only 
significant literary remains of Thomas Camp- 
bell, but it bears witness to a rare order of 
intellectual genius. It discloses his personal- 
ity as completely as any biographical narra- 
tive has done. Its dignity of style and 
courtesy of address, betray these qualities 
in the author; as its classic chasteness of 
language and its gentleness of spirit with 
firmness of conviction, reveal the dominant 
purity and courage of his character. 


Alexander Campbell. 

But his son Alexander was more highly 
endowed by nature for intellectual leadership 
and mastery of men than the father. He 
impressed men in all walks of life with his 
giant nature. At twenty-two years of age 
leadership and defence of a religious move- 
ment passed from father to son. The father 
was gradually eclipsed by his more brilliant 
son, and though he lived for nearly half a 
century beyond the writing of the Declara- 
tion and Address, he produced nothing 
that has been found worthy of a place beside 
it. 

As a theological writer and public speaker, 
and as a master of men, Alexander Campbell 
was one of the greatest leaders in the his- 
tory of the church. He accomplished his 
work by the sheer logical force of his intel- 
lect and power of moral persuasion. He was 
not an organizer and did not depend upon 
ecclesiastical machinery. His cause, his ideas 
and his principles, were urged and defended 
in an open forum. Both in the newspaper 
and upon the public platform before audi- 
ences of all his fellow-citizens, he was obliged 
to meet and vanquish every enemy. 


Value of Public Debate. 

Such a method of defence and advocacy 
was truly American. It was copied from the 
Political sphere where men argued their prin- 
ciples in the open and made their appeal for 
the popular suffrage. Public religious de- 
bates were not common among the conflicting 
sects of the time. But Campbell early chose 
this method for propagating his ideas, and 
made the debate a prevailing custom if not 
almost an institution among his followers. 


Errett Gates 


Speaking of this peculiar genius of Camp- 
bell, Prof. A. H. Newman says: “He was 
possessed of a powerful personality and was 
one of the ablest debaters of his age. In the 
use of caricature and sarcasm he has rarely 
been surpassed. Throughout the regions he 
chose for the propagation of his views the 
number of Baptist ministers who could in 
any way approach him in argumentative 
power, or in ability to sway the masses of 
the people, was very small.” 


Educated Men. 


They were educated men. 

The native endowments of these leaders 
were enhanced by such education as the time 
afforded. The formal education of Thomas 
Campbell was more complete than that of 
Alexander; but the son supplemented his 
education by private discipline, which left 
him in no wise behind his father. The edu- 
cational bent was strong in both. They were 
both organizers of schools and colleges and 
life-long teachers. They knew the languages 
and literatures of ancient Greece and Rome, 
the unfailing marks of educated men in their 
day; and they knew the modern authors and 
books in all fields of English learning. 

German learning was just beginning to be 
made known to the English speaking world 
in the formative period of their education. 
It was not until the second quarter of the 
nineteenth century that the ideas and writings 
of German philosophers and scholars were 
introduced to English readers. By that time 
the intellectual bent of the Campbells had 
become fixed, and their careers unchangeably 
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marked out. They show no acquaintance 

with those creative religious thinkers of Ger- 

many who have molded modern religious 

thought in both Europe and America. 
Consecrated Men. 

They were consecrated and devout men. 

Their love of the Christian Religion and 
devotion to human well-being left no doubt 
of their sincerity and piety upon the minds 
of men. They were devoted to human well- 
being according to their light and according 
to the needs and humanitarian forms of their 
age. It was intellectual and educational. 
The age of modern practical and missionary 
philanthropy was just opening. 

The needs of men which appealed to the 
Campbells and were the outgrowth of their 
own experience were religious needs. They 
sought and applied a remedy to the needs 
they saw. They were philanthropists in that 
sense, and consecrated themselves wholly to 
the redemption of the church and of society 
from the evils that afflicted them. 

Such were the men who laid the founda- 
tions of a further reformation of the church, 
and by the strength and nobility of their 
characters won the attention and the respect 
of men for their principles. Lesser lights 
would have buried the movement in their 
own obscurity and feebleness. 

They drew to their support in the early 
days many men of like parts with them- 
selves: Adamson Bentley, Walter Scott, P. 
S. Fall, John Smith, Jacob Creath, Barton W. 
Stone, Wm. Hayden, J. T. Johnson. These 
men commended their cause by the characters 
and gifts they bore, and drew to themselves 
in the newly opening western country the 
best men of the community. 

The movement had on its side from the 
beginning a winning combination of enlight- 
enment and respectability, with the courage 
and assurance of the truth. 


A Classification of Church Members 
By William Oeschger 


This classification is not made so much 
for the benefit of the present generation as 
it is for the future church sociologist who 
may wish to make comparisons between the 
members of the churches in their day and 
the members of the churches today, in this 
our Centennial year. The classification that 
is here made is the result of a pretty wide 
induction of the facts as they exist in “Old 
Indiany,” the center of our brotherhood. The 
membership in our churches in this year of 
our Lord, 1909 (future generations will please 
take note of the year when making com- 
parison), may be divided into four distinct 
and well-defined classes. They may be desig- 
nated as Nonesters, Somesters, Onceters, and 
Twiceters. Of the Nonesters it may be said 
that they never come to church. They are 
members of the church, but are never found 
at any of its services. It is needless to say 
to the present generation that the members 
of this class are also Nonesters when it comes 
to giving of their means to the support of 
the kingdom of God. They have no part or 
lot in that kind of work. The Nonester is 
consistent. He votes a straight ticket. He 
does not ask much from the church. All 
he wants is a letter from the church when 
he moves into another community, stating 
that he was a member of the church at 
so and so in full fellowship and good stand- 
ing. 

The second class, the Somesters, have some 
things about them that the Nonesters did not 
possess. The Somesters do come to church 
sometimes. They always come when they 
feel ike coming. They come sometimes when 
the weather just suits them. They come 


sometimes when their is no other place to 
go to, which might give them more pleasure 
than the church service gives them. The 
Somesters do not go to church out of a sense 
of duty or a desire to worship God. They are 
to be seen at church mostly on special occa- 
sions, unless the special occasion be a time 
when missions hold the board, then of course 
they do not feel like coming to church. When 
it comes to supporting the church they are 
Somesters also. Some of them pledge some- 
thing for the church and pay something of 
the something that they have pledged if 
they do not need the money for something 
else. It is a case of something with these 
Somesters, but just what that something 
will be it is sometimes very hard to tell. 

In the third class, the Onceters, we have a 
class that for once makes a grade of 100 per 
cent on deportment. This class is to be found 
at church once on every Sunday. They al- 
ways come to the morning service. They 
are rarely ever seen at the evening service. 
They are literally “children of the light.” 
They cannot find their way to the church 
after it gets dark. They do not seem to be 
able to go about after the sun goes down 
on Sunday evenings. These Onceters are a 
fine lot of people. They have great financial 
and social influence in the community. They 
possess moral strength and financial ability, 
and most of them are willing to part with it 
to a goodly extent for the kingdom of God. 
They give of their money, and of their time, 
except on Sunday evenings, to the church. 
They have a constitutional aversion against 
going to church on Sunday nights. They are 
fixed for “once,” and nothing can move them. 
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Biblical Problems 


By Professor 
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ge man’s life and woman’s honor were as 
nothing in comparison with the will of the 
monare! Yet David passed through dis 


ciplines, suffered rebukes, and came into the 
possession of a character which are out of 


ill comparison with the lives of men un 


touched in some true sense by the spirit of 
God The lives of all such men are the 
result of struggle Their purposes are often 
excellent but their passions strong They 


fall and sometimes make no effort to rise 
Not so with David His life is the best ex 
who under ordinary 


ample of a man circum 


stances would have been onlv a self-seeking 
tyrant and royal voluptuary, but who. be 

cause of prophetic instruction and rebuke and 
because of the guidance of his own conscien e, 
rose to a level unapproached by any king of 
that age These are th 


student of history has to face 


facts which every 
The character 
of David is not significant because of its 


freedom from evil, but because of its gradual 


conquest of evil even in a rough and brutal 


age 
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aims f the Old Testament as a record of 


righteousness and a moral text book. But 
never do they equal in complacent ignorance 
ot man who wri 3 = l i¢ Liaty as 
Christian faith 
because of the 1 mistakes of its 


contess 


representatives either in Christian history or 





the New Testament. much less of those fe 
runners of Christianity f whom the Old 
Testament speaks. The difference bet ween 


the Christian and such superficial writers is 
that the former confesses himself imperfect 
and is trying by the help of his Master to 
cleanse his life and to regenerate human so 


ciety. The latter denies all necessity tor 


ind declines to participate in it 
either for his own moral uplift or the bet- 
value of such an 


terment of society. The 


attitude can easily be reeognized. He who 
runs may read. 

“IT went one Sunday,” said a minister, “to 
fill the place of a sick pastor in a North 
Dakota town. When I got there I found it 
was arranged that I should preach in the 
Presbyterian church in the morning, in the 
church in the afternoon, in 
Presbyterian church in the eve- 


Congregational 
the United 
ning. I did so. Then I said to a man of 
evident prominence in the town: 
‘I have had the 
times today.’ 
**Ves,’ he 


attend one another’s churches, 


same congregation three 


answered, ‘we’re friendly; we 


and help one 


another out. We have to. There are nine 


churches here and only 1,200 people. There 
aren't enough people to go round.’ 
“*What’s the financial condition of your 


churches ?” 


Oh, they’re all weak. Every church in 
town is living on home mission money.’ ” 
Up to date this seems to be the prize story 


of church overlapping—The Interior. 
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Fairly Ashamed of Father 


“What's come over our little lass, 


mother? 
It seems to me she’s got too big for the 
likes of us.” 

he speaker was a large, florid-looking man, 
with brown hair streaked with gray, 
long, grizzled ruddy 
kindly blue eyes. 


Breakfast was just over, but he 


rather 


beard, complexion and 





wife were still sitting at the table in the 
} 


back room of a small house with a pre- 


tentious name in the suburbs of one 
large 


builders, was the 


of our 


towns. The name, bestowed by 


only pretentious thing about 
the house. The furniture generally reflected the 


taste and means of a fairly prosperous small 





shopkeeper, who had done well in his wn 
line, but had not risen above it. 
They kept no servant, but the mahogany 


| 

vy | 
sideboard shone as brightly as elbow-grease 
} 


could make it, while the crimson red curtaj 


} 





and brightly burning fire added comfort ar 


cheerfulness to the little room. 
“T tell vou what it is mother” went 
man without waiting for a reply, “i 


‘finishing-school’ we sent her to. S 





right enough vefore she went there 
they’ve gone and put new-fangled notions 
into the child’s head, and she’s come 
- for her old dad.” 
) 


Che man’s voice trembled on the last words 


too clever Tor 
“No! it’s no use your talkin’, mother,” as his 
wife raised a deprecating hand. 
“I've seen it in a many 
maybe. but a feather’s enough to show w 
Why, the other day, 
when I saw her in the street with that smart 
friend of hers she’s just taken up } 


~ . 
things;  trifles, 





way the wind blows. 


with, she 
looked as if she would do anything to 
out of meetin’ me; and when I put my hand 
on her shoulder, natural-like, just as I used 
to do before she went away, I could feel her 
st squirm under it. 
grammar wasn’t right,” 
anxiously at his wife, 
was dusty. 


almo I suppose my 
he went on, looking 
“or maybe my coat 
I'd been workin’ ’ard in 
all day; but whatever it was, Mary, she was 
fairly ashamed of her father. . . . It’s 
makin’ me feel sort of shy and strange with 
girl,” and the 
“I couldn’t have believed my little lass would 
ever think small of her old dad.” 

His wife, a somewhat worn, but 
faced woman, with smooth, brown hair parted 
over a brow still serene in spite of wrinkles, 
heard him patientiy to the end. 

“Wait a bit, John, my man,” she said at 
last in a low, sympathetic voice, “the child’s 


the shop 


my own man’s voice broke 


sweet- 


young; she'll get over this and be your own 
little lass again.” 
“I hope you're right, mother,” replied the 
with a sigh. “I hope you're right. 
Well,” he got up hurriedly, “I must 


” 


man 


Se off once more. 

The outside door banged behind him, but 
the wife sat on. Only too well she realized 
the truth in her husband’s words. And what 
could she do? She knew that she herself had 
not the full confidence of her daughter as 
she once had, and how approach her on 4 
difficult subject like this? 

Dropping her head in her hands, she prayed 
for the guidanee that had so often steered her 
through difficult places, and then, with heart 
somewhat lightened, she set about her house- 
hold tasks for the day. 

Not many days after an opportunity came. 
The winter’s evening was drawing in. The 
day’s work was almost done. The crimson 


‘curtains were drawn and the tea table ready 


The kettle was singing on the hob, and the 
te pot warming on the hearth, only wai‘ ing 
for the sound of the father’s footsteps for 
tea to be made. There were still a few min- 
utes before he was expected, and mother and 
daughter were resting after their labors. The 
mo‘her sat in a low chair before the fire, 
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and Molly on the floor beside her. She was 
a bonny, healthy-looking girl, with brown 
hair, in color like her mother’s, but which, 
instead of being smoothly parted, was drawn 
joosely back and fluffed round her forehead 
in tiny ringlets. Her eyes showed her fath- 
er’s blue, but otherwise the girl was like 
her mother. The expression was sweet, too, 
on the whole, but just now the mouth was 
spoiled by -@ slightly discontented droop at 
the corners. 

There had been a short silence between the 
two, but at last the mother broke it. 

“You have given up those walks with your 
father you used to have before you went 
away, Molly,” she said, gently. “I think—in 
fact, I am sure—he misses them.” 

“Yes, I know, mother,” replied the girl, 
speaking slowly, and looking thoughtfully 
into the fire; “but———Mother,” she broke out, 
raising her head suddenly and looking into 
her mother’s face, “have you noticed”—she 
hesitated, and then went on quickly—“how 
rough my father has got since I’ve been 
away? And——” The girl stopped suddenly, 
conscience stricken by her mother’s pained 
expression. 

For a moment there was a strained silence 
in the little room. Then the mother leaned 
forward and spoke in her usual low tones. 

“T will tell you about your father,” she 
said. “When we first married we were very 
poor. The whole of the savings of the two 
of us, which did not amount to much, had 
been invested in the little shop your father 
had just opened. More than that, there were 
heavy bills staring us in the face—bills from 
the wholesale dealers, whose goods were still 
to sell, and bills for the furniture we had 
been obliged to get even for that little place. 
We lived over the shop at that time, as you 
know. Your father worked early and late, 
and God prospered his efforts. One by one 
the bills were paid off.” 

The mother spoke slowly, as if she loved 
to linger over the memories of those early 
days. 

“And then you came—and that meant more 
debts; but a new joy and pride had come into 
your father’s life, and the work somehow 
seemed burdensome to him then, even 
though there were three to keep instead of 
two. Nothing was too good for the little 
lass”"—she uttered the words lovingly, almost 
reproducing the father’s tone—“everything 
must be the best he could afford—ay, and 
sometimes better than he could afford. Molly, 
i've known him go round to the shop win- 
dows where the children’s things were all set 
out, and something there would take his 
fancy and he would come straight home to 
me. “Mother,” he would say, “I’ve seen 
just the thing for the little lass” and he 
would go on to describe it—‘Ay! and she 
shall have it too!’—‘But, what’s the price, 
John?’ I would put in. ‘Ay! Mother, that’s 
the rub,’ he would say as he mentioned a 
sum far beyond our small means—‘but we’ll 
do it somehow.’ And he did it, too—but he 
never told me how—and it wasn’t until the 
day that I came upon his tobacco pouch 
empty and cast aside in a drawer that I 
understood. I had wondered why he left off 

suioking, but he made out it didn’t agree 
with him and I thought no more about it. 
But the real reason dawned upon me when I 
found that pouch. Smoking was the one 
luxury he allowed himself and even that he 
gave up!” 

_The girl had drawn herself up, and was 
sitting almost rigid with attention, listening 
eagerly to her mother’s words. 


less 


“And then you grew older,” she went on; 
ana he was proud of you. You toddled about 
with him everywhere at home, and he would 
turn and look back at you as you stood at 
the gate in the morning, waving his hand 
“gain and again, until he turned the corner 
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of thestreet. But I think he was the proudest 
when you came out top of your form at the 
school here—he could hardly contain himself 
that day. 

“Mother, our little lass will have to go to a 
different school soon,” he said, when he came 
home. * “Why, she’s almost beaten them all 
there now.” 

“And for the next year or two the spare 
pennies went in the little ‘school box,’ as he 
called it.” 

“There it is still,” she said, as she raised 
her eyes to a shabby, little wooden box that 
stood at the end of the mantelpiece. The 
girl’s eyes followed her look, but she could 
hardly see for the tears that blinded her. 

“And then the day came when you went 
and he was left behind”—she paused. “That 


Our Chu 


By John 


“POUNDING AWAY AT IT.” 
A mighty effort is being made in certain 
quarters to solve the Brotherhood problem. 


In these columns I have described some of 
the solutions, and have always suggested 


that no one plan can be made to function 
in every field. From Mr. J. M. Appel of 
Springfield, Tll., I have the report which 
follows. The report is in itself a man’s job, 
put up in clean, concise, businesslike style, 
typewritten on good paper and not the mess 
of pen scratches and blots that some pious 
and lazy “brethren” send in. 

Please notice the excellent program of the 


Springfield group. The Relief Committee is 
given first place. Anyone knows that one 


of the strong features of lodges is this pro- 
tective idea. The Brotherhood 
one of the first to work out this conception, 
We must not neglect the poor brother. The 
church has already been accused of being a 
rich club with too much truth. The 
new pastor of Rockefeller’s church in Cleve- 
land has announced as his program, work for 
the poor of that city. To visit the sick, to 
brotherly consideration at burial, to 


Peoria was 


man’s 


show 
assist the needy family, is real service. 
Committee on Employment. 

The next committee, that on Employment, 
is closely akin to this idea, and shows the 
practical trend of the men at the Illinois 
capital. Every pastor knows of many cases 
where men have been tied up to the church 
because church men have helped them, when 
out of work, in locating new positions. [| 
have several definite cases in mind right now. 
This is real 

The 


brotherliness. 
committee on Labor Union is rather 
startling. That could not be worked every- 
where. For instance, here in Youngstown 
most of the mills are “open shop,” since the 
great strike of five years The union 
idea here is a most delicate one. However, 
[I have not hesitated to endorse the 
idea from the pulpit and to show that col- 
lective bargaining is right. The hostility of 
one church and pastor to the union idea has 
lost that church every workingman it had. 

The committee on Civie Affairs gets the 
endorsement of my whole heart. The men 
of the churches ought to run the politics of 
a town. They can if they will. I know 
they can. I have seen it demonstrated. A 
federation of church men can clean up any 
city on earth. The job is to get them fed- 
erated—and perhaps, to get them Christian- 
ized. 

The committee on 


aco 
ago. 


union 


Federated 
has this problem before it. The results are 
so rich that the hardest toil is repaid. We 
shall watch this committee’s work and I 
would be pleased to have their report in six 
months from now. 


Brot herhoods 
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was the hardest thing I have had to bear in 
the whole of my married life—to see him so 
miserable and lonely, and to be able to do 
so little to cheer him. But later on he did 
cheer up, and ther all his talk was of the 
time when you would finish school and come 
home to stay.” 

“At last the two years were over—and then 
you came—and then——.” 

“Oh, mother, don’t go on,” broke in the girl. 
I know the rest and I can’t bear to hear it.” 
And burying her head in her mother’s lap, she 
sobbed biterly. 

The mother stroked the brown hair ten- 
derly. “His love is just the same for his 
little lass,” she whispered. “And there is 
still time to make amends, dear.”—Christian 
World. 


rch Men 


R. Ewers 


The Pastor’s Staff is a novel idea. It 
would be interesting to have their work de- 
fined. Are they to work out financial plans? 
Are they to call on the sick? Are they to 
and yarious games. Base ball, foot ball and 
follow the Cleveland plan and go out calling 

Let us hope the pastor 
staff without falling. 


two by two on men? 
can lean upon said 
Men and Mid-week Service. 

It is refreshing to hear of a committee on 
Prayer Meeting. Perhaps men can 
make the 
ing reports of calls, positions secured, laws 


these 
mid-week service a time for bring- 


enforced, and other tasks accomplished. If 
to this they will add their honest testimony 
as to the real value of Jesus to them and the 
joy of service, no doubt the prayer meeting 
will take on life. The prayer meeting 
needs honest testimony, and nothing else can 
take the place of this. When testimony 
went out, the prayer meeting died. 


new 


The Bible School committee is most up-to- 
date. Just what it can do is a question, for 
already the best men of the church are put- 
ting their best school. <A 


effi- 


into the 
might be 


energies 
big men’s class maintained 
ciently. 

And last, but not 
Athletics. 
his chureh 
of the 
our greatest cities, by making much of clean 
athletics. I know of another church 


least, the committee on 
| know of one pastor who filled 
with men in one 


choice young 


most aristocratic suburbs of one of 
where 
guild 
house and having in connection a gymnasium 
and Base ball, foot ball and 
tennis are legitimate as well as hammer 
throwing, shot putting, track work, boxing, 
shooting, and good indoor games for incle- 
ment weather. Every man needs some inter- 
est outside his grinding work. Every man 
needs to keep up his play instinct. You are 
old as soon as you cease to care f orplay. A 
game of ball would do a lot for some of our ° 
old whiskers who have an inordinate 
for theology, and who hunt only heretics 
With pen points. It is bad enough to have a 
spinister jab you with a hat pin, but to be 
punctured by the pen of a theologian is the 
limit. 

And yet, I have a 
Springfield Program. 


the men are considering building a 


various games. 


love 


fear for this 
It is almost too good 
to be true. One wonders how many of these 
excellent will be worked out. The 
vision alone is something. Perhaps it would 
have been better to have chosen one of these 


vague 


ideas 


worthy ambitions and to have made good on 
that. It 
watched. 


will do these fellows good to be 
many will 
inspire them. And so we say to the men at 
the capital, “Go it, 


The eves of witnesses 


vou are being watehed. 


Success attend vou!” 
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Following is the report: 

Brotherhood of the First Christian Church of 
Springfield, Illinois. 

In response to invitation from its Treas- 
urer, Dr. H. T. Morrison, the Brotherhood of 
the First Church of Springfield, 
Illinois, held its regular monthly meeting 
on Tuesday evening, June 15, at Logan Place, 
First and Miller streets. The meeting had 
been called as an informal business gathering, 
and was unbridled by any set stunts or pro- 
About one hundred weré assembled 
on the Young men, middle 
aged men, gray haired men, but every one a 
Christian man, drawn to the meeting, not by 
the promise of a chicken-pie supper or a 
musical entertainment, but by a desire to 
lend a hand and be a part in the work of an 
efficient brotherhood in the church and in the 
Every officer was there. The 
Burn 


Christian 


gram 
spacious lawn. 


community. 
popular pastor of the church, F. W. 
ham, was much in evidence, and there seemed 
to be a rivalry among the fellows in the 
matter of paying their regular dues to the 
treasurer. 

The meeting was opened with prayer and 
songs, and when the chairman announced that 
it should be devoted to planning and mapping 
out work, definite, pressing and productive 
work, there were cheers of applause, and 
figuratively speaking, every fellow proceeded 
to roll up his sleeves. Side by side sat the 
professional man and the farmer; the mer- 
chant and the clerk; the coal operator and 
the miner, the capitalist and the day laborer, 
all bound together by the ties of Christian 
brotherhood. Everybody was made to feel 
at ease and at home and it was gratifying 
to hear men talk, and talk intelligently, who 
had never talked in public before. Through 
the chairman, the executive committee—who 
had given the matter much thought—recom- 
mended several lines of activity and the ap- 
pointment of committees to lead off in the 
work. After several hours of profitable dis- 
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cussion the appointment of the following 
committees was ordered: 

l. The Relief Committee. 

2. Committee on Employment. 

3. Committee on Union Labor. 

4. Committee on Civie Affairs. 

5. Committee on Federation Brotherhoods. 

6. Pastor’s Staff. 

7. Committee on Prayer Meeting. 

8. Committee on Bible School. 

9. Committee on Athletics. 

In connection with the appointment of the 
Committee on Relief and the Committee on 
Union Labor, the following Resolutions were 
adopted: 

“Resolved, That the Brotherhood of the 
First Christian Church express its interest in 
the work of the Board of Associated Charities 
of our city, our desire to co-operate with 
said Board, and that we tender the aid of the 
Chairman of our Brotherhood Relief Commit- 
tee as a representative to said Board of 
Charities.” 

“Resolved, That the Brotherhood of the 
First Christian Church recognizes the im- 
portance of modern unionism, that we express 
to the various labor unions represented in 
the church and the city our sincere interest 
in their endeavors to better the conditions 
of their members, and that we constitute a 
standing committee on Union Labor, consist- 
ing of one member of each union having a 
member of our Brotherhood.” 
The announcement of the various com- 
mittees will soon be made and active work 
begun. Strong efforts will be put forth to 
enroll every adult male member of the church 
into the active fellowship of the Brotherhood. 
the officers are: 

President—J. M. Appel. 

Vice President—G. A. Hulett. 

Secretary—Saunders Haynes. 

Treasurer—H. T. Morrison. 

Chaplain—H. C. Latham. 


Chicago 


Chicago Secretary Discusses Weakness of Disciples in Northern Illinois. 


After having visited district conventions 
closed the route with 
the convention near at home, at Princeton. 
here can be nothing that will give one a 
better conception of the greatness of our old 
state than such a series of trips as we have 
taken this spring. The magnitude of our 
commonwealth, the richness of its natural 
its people 


all over Illinois, we 


resources and the enterprise of 
make an impression that can never leave 
ene. This same thing is true with regard to 
We have eight 
These churches 


the study of the Disciples. 
hundred churches in Illinois. 
are sometimes small cross-roads affairs, but 
in the richer part of the state we are the 
leading religious body. We have great church 
buildings and the people wait upon our min 
istry as upon no other. 

The First district convention at Princeton 
brought us back into our old diocese. Here 
we ministered seven years in what was at 
first a mission church, but what is now prob- 
ably the strongest church of the district, that 
at Rockford, where W. D. Ward is pastor. 
Here we served for three years as district 
secretary, becoming acquainted with some of 
the common problems of the churches. 

Records of a Meeting in 1839. 

The First district organization is quite an 
old one. The secretary’s book records that 
a meeting was held in 1839 to organize all 
northern Illinois into a district. The names 
of some of the pioneer preachers and some of 
the early churches are there. There is an 


interesting newspaper clipping from a Chi- 
cago paper telling of a society in Chicago 
which passed a 


resolution denouncing the 





“Campbellites” and planning their extermina- 
tion. In those days there was a church in 
Rockford, ministered to by a man of God who 
prepared his sermons at the end of the fur- 
row while the horses rested, Brother Waldo. 
That old church organization died about 
twenty years ago. The church at Batavia 
was in existence and was represented. There 
were churches in towns where we now look 
longingly and plan the organization of a 
new work. As the records proceed, we learn 
that Ben Franklin, ardent evangelist and 
zealous foe of missionary society and organ, 
preached all over northern Illinois, holding 
meetings and establishing churches. 

What is the Matter with Northern Illinois? 

We have often asked the question, what is 
the matter with our work in northern IIli- 
nois? In the First district we have the 
smallest number of churches and the smallest 
number of Disciples of the districts of the 
state. How shall we explain this defeat, 
while we have met only victory in the central 
and southern portions of [llinois? The lesson 
of a defeat is sometimes as valuable as the 
lesson of a victory. 

First of all, northern Illinois is recruited 
with a different class of people. While there 
is now strata upon strata of foreign element 
in these factory towns, the original settler 
was of Puritan blood. The Puritan churches 
thrived. Central and southern Illinois was 
settled by Kentuckians who originally came 
from Virginia. Some have ridiculed the idea 
that northern Illinois is different from cen- 
tral Illinois. To ridicule the differences be- 
tween Cavalier and Puritan is to fail at the 











outset in missionary operations. We cannot 
enter into the reasons, but our plea has al. 
ways been congenial to the Cavalier and 
never to the Puritan. This helps to answer 
the question why are we weak in northern 
Illinois. 

Another reason of our weakness, has been 
that the most pugnacious type of our min- 
istry has appeared from time to time in 
northern Illinois. Beginning with Ben Frank. 
lin, this has been true. A man even in recent 
years ruined a great opportunity in Belvidere 
by announcing a program that he would 
abuse the “sectarians” until they came to 
hear him. In southern Illinois, this had 
worked. In Belvidere, as all over northern 
Illinois, this program met dismal failure. We 
did not establish a church there. While 
northern Illinois has always held to denomina- 
tional lines with loyalty, this part of the 
state detects ministerial “buncombe” with 
particular celerity. 


Lack of Educated Ministry. 


Again, our educated ministry has not set- 
tled here as in other parts of the state. 
There are notable exceptions now as always, 
But the farmer preacher preached here long 
after he had been superseded by the college 
man down state. These educated men were 
necessary to churches that could secure no 
other. Theirs was a most faithful ministry. 
But they could never hold their own by the 
side of the finest educated ministry in the 
state which was filling the Puritan pulpits of 
northern Illinois. If there is any section of 
the state that will require our highest type 
of ministry, it is in this section where grad- 
uates of great universities who have had fin- 
ishing courses in Germany, fill the other 
pulpits. 

A further difficulty in northern Illinois 
has been the marked preference of the mis- 
sionary boards for the village rather than 
the manufacturing city. Fifteen years ago 
not a county seat town on the northern bor- 
der of Illinois except Waukegan had a Chris- 
tian church. The valiant old Dr. Lucas had 
to precipitate a floor fight in th. convention, 
the year the first appropriation was secured 
for Rockford. In recent years the district 
has gone into Freeport and Savanna. But 
it is now quite late in most of these cities 
to establish a work easily. In Freeport, 
where the National Hospital and Sanitarium 
Association maintains a Nurses’ Training 
School and other good work in connection 
with the Sanitorium, we are getting together 
a good church. The work here can be dupli- 
cated in many other good towns in northern 
Tilinois. 

A part of the difficulty in northern Tllinois, 
has been the factious character of many of 
the church groups that have made the orig- 
inal nucleus. In Elgin, we have had three 
churches and the last one died recently. In 
Aurora we have had church difficulties till 
the secretaries are in despair. In Joliet we 
have had everything in the way of unfavor- 
able advertising in the town. In the first 
district this has appeared from time to time. 
The reason is to be found in the character 
of the evangelist who founded the church in 
some cases. He fought the “sects.” When 
they failed to respond, the saints pounded 
each other. This original bent was fostered 
by a strong predominance of such journalism 
among the Disciples as has been most given 
to holy warfare. O. F. J. 

Many false excuses for our weakness in 
northern Illinois have been made. Some s&y 
we went in late. This the record disproves. 
Some say that heretics have ruined the 
churches. But the very preachers who have 
had whispers against them by the over-ortho- 
dox, have in every case had a growing chureh, 
though not many such preachers have ever 
settled in this part of the state. The only 
reason that we are weak in northern Illinois 
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is that in the most intelligent section of the 
state where invention and manufactures have 
gone hand in hand, we have presented, not 
our best but our worst. 

There is much to encourage in the present 
situation. In the first district we have the 
strongest ministry on the whole that we have 
had in the history of the district. The vision 
of the missionary forces is broader. The 
district is raising more money for co-opera- 


. 
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tive effort. More laymen attend the district 
conventions than in any district in the state. 
There is an openness to all known truth that 
is growing from year to year. It is too late 
to redeem the mistakes of the past, but 
what we can do to redeem them is being done 
and perhaps we shall yet have a larger share 
in the work of the Kingdom in northern Tlli- 


nois. 
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THE TALL SOLDIER. 
Bordelais—“My dear sir, here in our bar- 
racks we have the tallest soldier ever seen.” 
Marseilais—“The tallest? How tall is he?” 
Bordelais—“Six feet nine inches.” 
Marseillais—“Six feet nine inches? That 


is nothing. In our barracks we h a 
sergeant who is so tall that he is comp. !led 
to kneel when he wants to scratch his i” 


—Lippincott’s. 


The Book World 


MISERY AND ITS CAUSES, by E. T. De- 
yine. This volume is the fourth in the “Amer- 
jean Social Progress Series” edited by Samuel 
McCune Lindsay, Ph.D., and published by 
the Macmillan Co. The other books of the 
eries are, “The New Basis of Civilization,” 

{. Patten; “Standards of Public Morality,” 
A. T. Hadley; “Legislation and Administra- 
tion for Social Welfare,” Jeremiah W. Jenks. 


neo 


Prof. Devine has in this volume treated some 
of the saddest facts of human life with fas 
cinating realism, with astonishing concentra 
tion, with the keenest insight and interp: 

tation of the results of an unusually rich 
deep, and varied personal experience, and with 
a charm of style and optimism that are per 
fectly irresistible. There 
ters in the book. They are, “Poverty and Mal- 
adjustment,” “Out of Health,” “Out of Work,” 
“Out of Friends. “The Adverse Conditions of 
Dependent Families.” “The Justice and Pros- 
perity of the Futw tut these headings do 


are but five chap 


not reveal the book so much as the following 
words of the author: “The question which 
I raise is whether the wretched poor, the poor 
who suifer in their poverty, are poor because 
they are shiftless, because they are undis- 
ciplined, because they drink, because they 
steal. because they have superfluous children 
because of personal depravity, personal incli 


nation, and natural preference; or whe‘her 
they are shiftless and undisciplined and drink 
and sical and are unable to care for their 
numerous children because our social institu- 
tions and economic arrangements are at fault. 
I hold that personal depravity is as foreign 
to any sound theory of the hardship of our 
modern poor as witchcraft or demoniacal pos- 
session; these hardships are economic, social, 
transitional, measurable, manageable. Misery, 
as we say of Tuberculosis, is communicable, 
curable, and preventable. It lies not in the 
unalterable nature of things, but in our par- 
ticular human institutions, our social arrange 
ments, our tenements and streets and sub- 
ways, our laws and courts and jails, our re- 
ligion, our education, our philanthropy, our 
politics, our industry and our business.” Be- 
sides its inspirational value the book is a 
rich source of social data. (New York: The 
Macmillan Company, May 1909. $1.25 net. 


SOCTAL 
Horton 


ORGANIZATION, by Charles 
This volume is a com- 
Plemen‘ary one to “Human Nature and the 
Social Order” by the same author. The first 
book exhibited society as it exists in the 
social nature of man. 


Cooley. 


. The present study con- 
siders the enlargement and diversification of 
intercourse—i.e. of Social Organization—the 
individual remaining relatively in the back- 
ground. Professor Cooley declares that he 
apprehends the subject from the mental 
rather than the material side, though the 
‘atter is by no means neglected. The Author 
has been for many years a very close student 
of a wide range of social phenomena, and 
possesses an acuteness of insight, and com- 
Prehensiveness of view which gives to his 
works a rare value for the student of Sociol- 
°€y and Social Psychology; while the ma- 
terial is presented with such beauty of style 





as to give it a fascination for the lay reader 
as well. The book is one which the editors 
of the Christian Century believe that 
no preacher or other intelligent student of 
society should fail to read with care, and 
we shall, therefore, give to our readers in a 
succeeding issue a fuller discussion of the 
book than is possible in this page. (New 


York: Scribners; May, 1909. $1.50 net.) 
THE GLORY OF THE CONQUERED, by 
Susan Gas] ; one ol th eadi stories 
of the year and deserves every bit of its 
popularity. It is a story of old-iashioned 
love in new-fas! ed siti ns. \ noted 
scientist wins the love of n artist girl 
who hates science. At work in his labora- 


tory his eyes become infected and blindness 





Miss Susan Glaspell. 


ensues. She for sheer love and without his 
knowledge spends a yea n mastering the 
technique of his science t she micht be 


eyes for him, only to have her plan blasted 


by his death just as she was at the point 
of telling him what she had done. In dis 
covering for her heroine the secret of victory 


defeat the author with fine 
de ve lops th 


in such crushin: 
insight 
love to religion. 
scientiously written. The bo thrills with 
reality. You rise from reading it with a 
sense that heart has been chas- 
tened of its dross and the diviner significance 
of its passion revealed. New York: F. A. 
Stoke Co., 1909. $1.25, net.) 


PROVIDENCE AND CALAMITY, By 
Charles W. Heisley. A wholly inadequate 
attempt to solve the problem of evil. The 
author hardly feels the problem at the place 
where it rubs the modern mind. He assumes 
a system of nature governed by law outside 
of which exists a God who interposes only 
in exceptional instances. The naive assump- 
tion is made that sickness and accident occur- 
ring according to “law” are therefore not 
chargeable to Providence, albeit Providence 
has itself ordained the “law.” The author’s 


marvelous likeness of 


Every paragraph is con 


your own 


tone seems to imply that he is criticising the 
traditional view of Providence, but we fail 
to see that his view differs appreciably from 
it. (Boston: Sherman, French & Co., 1909. 
$1.10 net.) 

THE GREAT CRISIS, by Laurence W. 
Scott. A rather thoughtful tracing of the 
events of our Lord’s-last week. The author 
is a man of sympathy and shows some in- 
sight into the spiritual significance to Jesus’ 
soul of the experiences of those cruel days. 
The author belongs to the conservative sec- 
tion of the’ Disciple brotherhood. (Cincin- 


ti: F. L. Rowe, Publisher. 1909. Pp. 250. 
$1.25.) 
THE CENTENNIAL OF RELIGIOUS 


JOURNALISM, 
Barrett, D. D. 
pletion of one hundred years of 
the Herald of Gospel Liberiy, the 
ponent of the Christian denomination. 
(Dayton, Ohio, Christian Publishing As- 
sociation, 1908.) 

FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES 
OF CHRIST IN AMERICA. 
the first meeting of the Federal Council held 
in Philadelphia, December, 1908. (New York: 
The Revell Press. 1909.) 

ROMAN CATHOLICISM CAPITULATING 


edited by Rev. J. Pressly 
A volume to mark the 
history by 


leading ex- 


com- 


Proceedings of 


BEFORE PROTESTANTISM, by G. V. Frad- 
ryssa. A hopeful view but not a very con- 
vineing s u Mobile, Ala., Southern 
Publishing Co. 1908.) 

THE LIFE AND TEACHINGS OF JESUS. 


by G. H. Walser. (Boston: Sherman, French 
& Co. 1909. $1.35, net.) 


—There are ten women among the fifty 
commissioners that the government of Mex- 
ico has sent out for the purpose of studying 
the best methods of education in the differ- 
ent countries. 

—To Sorolla, Spain’s greatest 
painter since Velasquez, has fallen the dis- 
tinction of making the first portrait of Wil- 
liam H. Taft since his election to the 
presidency. The painting, which will be life- 
size, will be a gift to the president’s brother, 
Charles P. Taft of Cincinnati. 

—Miss Evelyn Longman has won a $14,000 
commission by her design for the 
door for the chapel of the United States 
Naval academy at Annapolis. There were 
thirty-three men among those competing for 
the work. The “Winged Victory” that sur- 
mounted the dome of Festival Hall at the 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition was made 
by Miss Longman. 

—Emperor William is said to have changed 
his mind quite a great deal in regard to 
women and they are taking more and more 
interest in public affairs. Women are being 
appointed on boards of poor-law guardians 
and there are many associations for educat- 
ing poor girls and the like. The Mercantile 
Industrial Aid Association has a membership 
of 16,000 women clerks and many rich and 
influential women are members. There is 
a Mothers’ Protective union and, in fact, 


Joaquin 


bronze 


the German woman is as much alive to her 
duties as the woman of any other country. 
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Accomplishments 
Hannah G. Fernald. 


My father’s “such a brilliant man,” I heard 
some people say; 

They stayed and talked to Father in a stupid 
sort of way; 

They used the queerest kind of words—and 
Father used them too— 

If Father talked so every day, I don’t know 
what I'd do! 


But when there are no “scientists,” my 


Father’s “brilliant” then! 

Down underneath the sofa is the place he 
calls his “den”; 

And he acts any animal that ever lived—yes, 
sir! 


I've seen my father be some beasts that really 


never were! 


He’s funniest 
‘the bear”: 
It makes me really shiver when he “drags me 


as “Kangaroo,” and fiercest as 


to his lair”; 


His “Tiger's realy wonderful, and so are all 
the rest; 

But, after all, I do believe his “Lion” is the 
best 


My father is a brilliant man—I'm sure that’s 
very true; 

But not when he talks with “scientists.” I 
don’t see how they knew. 

And if they think he’s brilliant 
seemes to me a bore, 

I wonder what they'd think of him if they 


when he 


could hear him roar! 


July St. Nicholas 


Philip’s Self Denial 


BY MISS Z. I. DAVIS. 


“Mother, may I go over and see Mrs, Gray’s 
bird? She is at the minister’s and has just 
returned from a visit to Switzerland. Among 
the things which she has brought back is a 
Nearly all of the other boys 
have been in to see it.” 


singing canary. 


Mrs. Kern looked down at her small son 
with an expression of assent in her eyes. 
She rarely refused his requests because he 
never went anywhere without first asking 
permission of her. His first thought was 
of his mother. He had been trained to obey 
her. His father had died when he was but 
an infant. 

“Yes,” replied his mother, “and as you 
have done all the chores, you need not hurry 
back. Observe carefully so that you may 
tell me all about it when you return home.” 
“Come right in, my boy,” said the minister 
pleasantly as he opened the door for Philip 
in response to the ring of the bell. Several 
children were gathered about the gilt cage 
that swung over the palms in the conserva- 
tory. 

“Is that not a beautiful thrill!” exclaimed 
one of the girls as the golden hued bird 
poured forth its very heart in sweet melody. 

Philip listened in open eyed astonishment. 
He had never heard so much music before 
from such a tiny creature. Mrs. Gray no- 


ticed his deep interest and quiet ways. “Do 
you like birds?” 


she smiled. 





Before he could reply one of the children 
exclaimed, “I guess you would think so if 
you saw him talk to boys who like to rob 


bird’s nests. Every year there is a blue jay 
that builds her nest near the school house. 
If it was not for him, I am afraid that the 
poor mother bird would have a sad time 
rearing her little ones.” 

“You wonder,” replied Mrs. Gray, “how it 
is that my canary sings so sweetly. It was 
trained by a specialist. In some parts of 
Switzerland the canary is placed in a cage 
with the nightingale and taught to repeat 
the notes of this prima donna in birdland. 
After awhile the canary comes to imitate 
the tone, volume and sweetness of its in- 


structor. That is the secret of my bird’s 
success. You see, children, the result of 
association. One should always be in good 


company.” 

Then Mrs. Gray stepped into the next room 
and brought another bird in its cage for the 
children to look at. “It is just as sweet 
a singer as this one,” she explained, “but it 
is not so pretty.” 

Then placing the cage with its feathered 
occupant in Philip’s hand, she said, “If you 
like it, you may keep it.” The boy’s gray 
eyes danced with happy excitement. Like 
it! What child would not like such a beauti- 
ful creature? He liked pets so wel!, but he 
had none of his own. At last he found 
words to say, “Thank you ever so much.” 
Cap in one hand and cage in the other, he 
politely bowed himself out. 

“How nice mother will think it is,” he 
said, running all the way home. Mrs. Kern 
began to prepare supper just as he hurried 
into the kitchen. After his pet was duly 
praised and admired he hung the cage in 
the bay window of the dining room. “Wel- 
come home, Jenny Lind,” he exclaimed, as 
he filled a water bottle for the Swiss singer’s 
namesake. How careful he was to keep the 
seed dishes replenished and the cage bright 
and clean. There was never a day when he 
forgot or neglected his pet. As the weeks 
went by the boy and the bird became more 
and more attached to each other. 

One day when he came home from school 
he found his mother very ill. He called the 
doctor as soon as he could. When the physi- 
cian arrived, he said that Mrs. Kern had 
nervous prostration and that the house must 
be kept perfectly quiet. 

Philip saw that the loud warble of the 
bird annoyed his mother. The tiny creature 
loved the sunlight, but he decided to cover 
the cage of his pet during the day so that 
it would be still. But poor Jenny Lind was 
much displeased and uttered a continual 
and doleful plaint. Going in to see if his 
mother was resting, he found her tossing 
sleeplessly upon the pillow. “Does the bird 
annoy you, mother?” he asked. 

“Yes,” she answered. “It shall not annoy 
you any more,” he replied. “I will give it 
away.” 

“But,” interrupted his mother, “you think 
so much of it.” 

“Yes, I do,” he replied, “but I think more 
of you than of my bird.” Then he remem- 
bered a playmate at a neighbor’s who had 
often admired dear little Jenny Lind, and 
who would be kind to it. Today, the boy 
Philip, who denied himself of the pleasure of 


~ 





keeping his nightingale canary because of 
delicate thoughtfulness for his mother, is 
a beloved missionary in China and now 
preaching the most precious gospel of Jesus 
Christ—The Advance. 


Woman’s Sphere 


—A woman writer on the Chicago Record. 
Herald says: “It is extremely difficult for 
a woman to be attractive when she is handi- 
capped with common sense, good judgment 
and perfectly practical ideas.” Alas! alas! 
we must add, there is a good deal of truth 
in this assertion. 

—It is reported that the Princess Victoria 
Louise of Prussia, the Kaiser’s daughter, is 
to marry the Archduke Karl of Austria, the 
future emperor. 

—Mrs. E. M. Kirkpatrick of Parma, Idaho, 
has announced the gift of $20,000 to the 
Southern College of Idaho, to be used in 
erecting “Sterry” Hall in honor of her father, 
the late C. W. Sterry of Pontiac, Il. 

—It is said that a large majority of the 
publishing houses give large salaries to women 
lawyers of the United States who are 
earning comfortable livings in other branches 
of the profession than active practice. One 
broad field in which many of them find 
employment is in analyzing, digesting and 
classifying the decisions of the Federal and 
State courts which have been handed down 
during the ten years ended with 1906. Law 
publishing houses give large salaries to capa- 
ble women for this work. 

—The Lincoln, Neb., W. C. T. Unions have 
secured the services of the Rev. Alice Ruth 
Palmer, who for three years has been doing 
pastoral work in Nebraska, as office and 
field secretary. She remains until after the 
national W. C. T. U. convention, which meets 
at Omaha in November. Miss Palmer is 
one of the national evangelists of the Union, 
and a few years ago spent some time in 
South Africa as a temperance missionary. 

—Miss Jane Addams of Hull House, Chi 
cago, has been elected president of the Na- 
tional Conference of Charities and Corree- 
tion. This is the first time that a woman 
has ever been elected to this office. 

—John S. Sargent has acquired a com- 
mission to paint a three-quarter length por- 
trait of Mrs. Whitelaw Reid. 

—Women of Toledo, Ohio, have formed a 
Woman’s Building Association and have done 
well in a business way, it seems, as among 
other investments they have recently ne- 
gotiatec the purchase of an opera house 
that will be a source of income. 


—Emma Rainel is a full-blooded Indian 
out in Seattle who has an ambitivn to write 
the great American play. She is a graduate 
of Carlisle and her ambition is a laudable 
one. She says she feels that she can live 
over again the life of her people and write 
the only genuine American play. 


—Mohammedan women of Egypt, ineclud- 
ing members of the khedivial or reigning 
family, have started a campaign to win for 
their sex the right to have a voice in choosing 
husbands, to put aside the veil which hides 
their beauty, and to pass at will the doors 
of the harem, although their steps may lead 
to precincts where men abound. 
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The Adventures of Marjie 


By Erskine 


“Got any rags or old iron to sell? Cash 
for rags or Old iron, or trade ye tin ware for 
‘em—best tin ware in the country,” called 
old Larry McCardle, as his tin peddler’s 
wagon moved slowly along the road and fin- 
ally stopped in front of a comfortable farm- 
house. “Ye’ve got a lot of rags saved up for 
me, Mrs. Disbrow?” he shouted, as he saw a 
matronly figure on the front porch. “An’ as 
for the boys—they’re lookin’ for old Larry, 
with a pile of old iron, I know.” 

“Indeed they are, Mr. McCardle,” was the 
cheerful reply. “They-ve been watching for 
your wagon for a long time, and I want sev- 
eral articles of tin ware myself. Drive right 
in. Johnny, go down and open the big gate.” 

For years Larry McCardle and his wagon 
had been familiar figures along the country 
roads, and he was a welcome visitor at many 
a farm-house. The toys he carried for the 
children were eagerly sought after by the 
young folks, and the exchange of rags and 
old iron for their possession was a matter of 
great importance. Johnny opened the gate 
to admit the wagon, then he and Fred scur- 
ried away to the barn to get the old metal 
they had collected for the momentous oc- 
casion. 

“I guess we’ve got about fifty cents worth,” 
said Johnny, surveying the gathered hoard. 
“4s much as that, anyway,” answered Fred. 
“There’s a lot of old copper in with it, and 
Larry pays more for that, you know.” 

“Maybe we could buy that little engine 
now,” suggested Johnny. “Larry had one 
the last time he was here, but we couldn’t 
get it then.” “That’s so. We'll get it this 
time if he has one,” replied Fred. “I’m glad 
you thought of it, ’ecause that’s just what 
we want.” “I wish I had some old iron, too, 
to buy something with,” said a wistful voice 
near them. The boys looked up, and saw 
wee Marjie standing in the doorway. 

“Oh, girls don’t know about such things. 
You’re too little,” explained Johnny. ‘“Won’t 
you buy me something, too?” persisted the 
small maiden, her brown eyes looking appeal- 
ingly from one to the other of her brothers. 

“We can’t. We've only got enough to buy 
the little engine,” answered Fred, half impa- 
tiently. Marjie said no more, but stood 
silently by as Larry displayed his stock of 
toys, the coveted engine among them, but 
when her eyes fell on a large doll she caught 
it up eagerly. 

“Won’t you buy this for Marjie? Won't 
you—please?” she pleaded. 

“No, we won’t,” replied Fred shortly. “Now 
run away, Marjie.” “The price of the doll is 
just the same as the engine, an’ maybe you’d 
better get it for the little girl,” interposed 
old Larry kindly, seeing the grieved look on 
Marjie’s face. “We can’t buy everything 
Marjie wants,” was Fred’s answer to the well 
meant proposition. 

Old Larry said no more, but produced a 
stick of candy which he gave to Marjie. “Take 
that, little girl. Maybe next time I’m around 
it'll be so you can get the doll.” Marjie 
took the candy, and said: “Maybe Marjie’ll 
g0 off somewhere and never come back.” She 
Temembered that the boys had occasionally 
Picked up bits of broken iron along the track, 
and this was the cause of her journeying. 
Maybe she could find some, too—enough to 
Secure the wished-for doll! _In the midst of 
her search a roaring, rumbling sound came 
along the rails, and a moment later a hand- 
car, carrying a number of section men, ap- 
peared in view from around the bend. The 
car stopped beside her, and the foreman 


Sprang to the ground. 
“Hello, little girl!” 
belon 


he exclaimed. “You 
£ up in the village, I reckon. an ain't 





M. Hamilton 


you a good ways from home? Don’t you want 
to have a ride back?” Marjie was perfectly 
willing to ride anywhere in such a delightful 
vehicle as a hand-car. So it was without re- 
sistance that the kind-hearted section boss 
placed her on the seat beside him, and the 
car sped on its way to the village nearly a 
mile away. Marjie enjoyed the ride, and her 
golden hair floated out on the air and her 
eyes shone with pleasure as they moved 
swiftly forward and finally stopped at the 
village station. 

“Here you are, little girl,” said the fore- 
man, lifting her to the ground. “I reckon you 
know where your home is?” 

Marjie shook her head, and did not move 
from the spot where she had been placed. 

“What’s that? Don’t know where you live? 
Here, Jack”—calling to a man near by—‘‘who 
is this kid, an’ where does she belong?” 

The man, called Jack, drew near and looked 
at Marjie. 

“T never saw her before,” he answered after 
a careful scrutiny. “I don’t believe she be- 
longs to any family here in the village.” 

The foreman uttered a prolongea whistle. 

“Whew! this is a go, sure enough!” he ex- 
claimed. “I picked her up about a mile down 
the track thinkin’ she belonged to some one 
here, an’ I’ll warrant her folks are huntin’ 
high an’ low for her by this time. I’d take 
her right back if I had time an’ it wasn’t so 
late. Anyway, I wouldn’t want to leave her 
alone on the track where I fond her. Say, 
little girl, what‘s your name?” “Marjie.” 
“Marjie what?” “I’m just Marjie,” she 
answered, beginning to sob. “I want to see 
my mamma.” “Well, you shall go to your 
mamma if I have to hunt 
county to find her,’ replied the perplexed fore- 
man, lifting the little figure in his strong 
arms. “Now come home with me to my 
mamma, for I know nice 
cookies for you an’ me. 

For the next hour Marjie was entertained 
by a kind-hearted old lady, while the foreman 
was out making inquiries. He had just re- 
turned, and the three were sitting on the 


over the whole 


she’s yot some 


” 


front piazza when, from down the street, 
came a familiar call: 

“Got any rags or old iron to sell? Cash 
for rags or old iron.” 

At the first sound of the voice Marjie 


sprang to her feet with a ery of delight. 
“Oh, there’s old Larry! He knows where 
my mamma lives!” 

“Say, Larry, do you know whose kid this 
is?” 

“Sure,’ replied the old man, the moment 
his eyes fell on the little girl. “This is 
Marjie Disbrow. How did she get here?” 

“T carried her off by mistake,” the fore- 
man answered, and he related what had oc- 
curred. “You may be sure I’ll never kidnap 
another youngster.” 

When the gaily-painted wagon appeared 
oce more at the Disbrow farm there was 
surprise and relief. Marjie had been missed, 
and the most careful search for her had been 
without result. Fred and Johnny, in par- 
ticular, were anxious and remorseful when 
they remembered how she had begged for the 
doll and they had refused to buy it for her. 
Maybe she had gone off, as she said, and they 
might never see her again? So, when Larry 
McCardle’s wagon rolled up to the door, and 
the little curly head was lifted down, it was 
Fred and Johnny who first sprang forward 
with a hug and kiss. “You shall have that 
dollie, Marjie,’ declared Fred, “if Mr. Me- 
Cardle will take back the engine.” “Well— 
under the cireumstances—I b’lieve I will,” 
answered the old man, smiling at the repent- 


ant boys. And the transfer was made. 
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Tis Vacation Morning 


Ophelia M. Tracy. 
I. 
Tis vacation morning! 
And happy children we! 
We romp about 
With song and shout! 
And frolic in our glee! 


IT. 
’Tis vacation morning! 
The groves are cool and fine! 
We stroll among 
The gnarled oak,— 
Where trailing vine doth twine. 


People of Importance 


—Dr. Alfonso Moreira Penna, president 
of Brazil, died last week of influenza. He 
was elected in 1906 and his term expired in 
1910. He was a native of the state of Minas 
Gereas and reduction of duty upon Amer- 
ican products was one of his latest acts. 


—Philander C. Knox, secretary of state, 
was given the honorary degree of doctor of 
laws at the sixty-sixth annual commence- 
ment exercises of the Roman Catholic Col- 
ege of St. Thomas of Villa Nova, at Villa 
Nova, Pa. 

—Booker T. Washington, the negro edu- 
eator, carrying out the plans of the late 
H. H. Rogers, has begun a tour of the Vir- 
ginia railway, speaking and investigating the 
conditions of the negro race along that sys- 
tem from Norfolk to Deepwater, W. Va., a 
distance of over 440 miles. 


—Gen. John S. Kountz, past commander- 
in-cnief of the Grand Army, died at Toledo, 
Vhio, last week, of Bright’s disease. He 
enlisted in Company G, Thirty-seventh Ohio 
volunteer infantry, when he was fifteen, and 
was elected commander-in-chief of the Grand 
Army in 1884, serving one term. 


—Adlai Stevenson, formerly vice president 
of the United States and a recent candidate 
for governor of Illinois, has written a book. 
The title of the book is, “Something of Men 
I Have Known.” For several years Gen. 
Stevenson has been working at odd times on 
his reminiscences of famous men with whom 
he was acquainted. Recently he was taken 
seriously ill and was confined to a hospital 
in Chicago, just after he had sent his book 
to the publishers. At present he is conval- 
escing. 


—Edward Dana Durand, who has _ been 
confirmed by the senate to succeed S. N. D. 


North as director of the United States cen- 
sus, has been deputy commissioner of cor- 
porations since 1907 and is considered an 
authority on economic subjects. He was 
born in Romeo, Mich., in 1871, and after 
being graduated from Oberlin College became 
assistant professor of administration and 
finance in Leland Stanford University. From 
1900 to 1902 he served as secretary of the 
industrial commission and then became an 
instructor at Harvard University. 


—J. E. Chilberg, president of the Alaska- 
Yukon exposition at Seattle, has made a 
large sum of money out of the shipping busi- 
ness. He is credited with a wider acquain:- 
ance upon the Pacific Coast from Cape Bar- 
row in the Arctic to Valparaiso, Chili, than 
any other man, for his activities have car- 
ried him into most of the mining camps of 
Alaska, all the principal cities of the Pacific 
Coast states, into Mexico, the Central Amer- 
ican republic and South America. For two 
years Mr. Chilberg has devoted almost all 
of his time to the exposition, without re- 
muneration. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 
The Revelation. 

Winston's harvesting prospered as his sow- 
ing had done, for by day the bright sunshine 
shone down on standing wheat and length- 
ening rows of sheaves. It was in the bracing 
cold of sunrise the work began, and the first 
pale stars were out before the tired men 
and jaded horses dragged themselves heme 
again. Not infrequently it happened that 
the men wore out the teams and machines, 
but there was no stoppage then, for fresh 
horses were led out from the corral or a 
new binder was ready. Every minute was 
worth a dollar, and Winston, who had ap- 
parently foreseen and provided for every- 
thing, wasted none. 

Then, for wheat is seldom stacked in that 
country, as the days grew shorter and the 
evenings cool, the smoke of the big thrasher 
streaked the harvest field, and the wagons 
went jolting between humming separator and 
granary, until the later was gorged to reple- 
tion and the wheat was stored within a 
willow framing beneath the chaff and straw 
that streamed from the chute of the great 
machine. Winston had around him the best 
men that dollars could hire, and toiled tire- 
lessly with the grimy host in the whirling 
dust of the thrasher and amid the sheaves, 
wherever another pair of hands, or the quick 
decision that would save an hour’s delay, 
was needed the most. 

As compared with the practice of insular 
Britain, there were not half enough of them, 
but wages are high in that ccountry, and 
the crew of the thrasher paid by the bushel, 
while the rest had long worked for their 
own hand on the levels of Manitoba and in 
the bush of Ontario, and knew that the 
sooner their toil was over the sooner they 
would go home with well-lined pockets. So, 
generously fed, splendid human muscle kept 
pace with clinking stee] under a stress that 
is seldom borne outside the sun-bleached 
prairie at harvest time, and Winston forgot 
everything save the constant need for the 
utmost effort of body and brain. It was even 
of little import to him that prices moved 
steadily upward as he toiled. 

At last it was finished, and only knee-high 
stubble covered his land and that of Maud 
Barrington. Soon after it was thrashed out 
the wheat was sold. The harvesters went 
home with enough to maintain them through 
the winter, and Winston, who spent about 
two days counting his gain, wrote asking 
Graham to send him an accountant from 
Winnipeg. With him he spent a couple more 
days, and then, with an effort he was never 
to forget, prepared himself for the reckon- 
ing. It was time to fling off the mask before 
the eyes of all who trusted him. 

He had thought it over carefully, and his 
first decision had been to make the revela- 
tion to Colonel Barrington alone. That, 
however, he felt, would be too simple, and 
his pride rebelled against anything that 
would stamp him as one who dare not face 
the men he had deceived. One by one they 
had tacitly offered him their friendship and 
then their esteem, until he knew that he was 
virtually leader at Silverdale, and it seemed 
fitting that he should admit the wrong he 
had done them, and bear the obloquy, before 
them all. For a while the thought of Maud 
Barrington restrained him, and then he 
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brushed that aside. He had fancied with 
masculine blindness that what he felt for 
her had been well concealed, and that her 
attitude to him could be no more than kindly 
sympathy with one who was endeavoring te 
atone for a discreditable past. Her anger and 
astonishment would be hard to bear, but 
once more his pride prompted him, and he 
decided that she should at least see he had 
the courage to face the results of his wrong- 
doing. As it happened, he was given an 
opportunity, when he was invited to the 
harvest celebration that was held each year 
at Silverdale. 

It was a still, eool evening when every man 
of the community, and most of the women, 
gathered in the big dining-room of the 
Grange. The windows were shut now, for the 
chill of the early.frost was on the prairie, 
and the great lamps burned steadily above 
the long tables. Cut glass, dainty china, and 
silver gleamed beneath them amidst the ears 
of wheat that stood in clusters for sole and 
appropriate ornamentation. They merited 
the place of honor, for wheat had brought 
prosperity to every man at Silverdale who 
had had the faith to sow that year. 

On either hand were rows of smiling faces, 
the men’s burned and bronzed, the women’s 
kissed into faintly warmer color by the sun. 
Barrington sat at the head of the longest 
table, with his niece and sister, Dane and his 
oldest followers about him, and Winston 
at its foot, dressed very simply after the 
usual fashion of the prairie farmers. There 
were few in the company who had not noticed 
this, though they did not as yet understand 
its purport. 

Nothing happened during dinner, but Maud 
Barrington noticed that, although some of 
his younger neighbors rallied him, Winston 
was grimly quiet. When it was over, Bar- 
rington rose, and the men who knew the care 
he had borne that year never paid him more 
willing homage that they did when he stood 
smiling down on them. As usual he was im- 
maculate in dress, erect, and quietly com- 
manding, but in spite of its smile his face 
seemed worn, and there were thickening 
wrinkles, which told of anxiety, about his 
eyes. 

“Another year has gone, and we have met 
again to celebrate with gratefulness the ful- 
fillment of the promise made when the world 
was young,” he said. “We do well to be 
thankful, but I think humility becomes us, 
too. While we doubted, the sun and the rain 
have been with us, for a sign that, though 
men grow faint-hearted and spare their toil, 
seed-time and harvest shall not fail.” 

It was the first time Colonel Barrington 
had spoken in quite that strain, and when 
he paused a moment there was a curious 
stillness, for those who heard him noticed 
an unusual tremor in his voicec. There was 
also a gravity that was not far removed from 
sadness in his face when he went on again, 
but the intentness of his retainers would 
have been greater had they known that twe 
separate detachments of police troopers were 
then riding toward Silverdale. 

“The year has brought its changes, and set 
its mark deeply on some of us,” he said. 
“We cannot recall it, or retrieve our blunders, 
but we cam only hope they will be forgiven 
us and endeavor to avoid them again. This 
is net the fashion in which I had meant to 
speak to you tonight, but after the bounty 


el 


showered upon us I feel my responsibility, 
The law is unchangeable. The man whe 
would have bread to eat or sell must tojj 
for it, and I, in disregard of it, bade you 
hold your hand. Well, we have had our 
lesson, and we will be wiser another time, 
but I have felt that my usefulness as your 
leader is slipping away from me. This year 
has shown me that I am getting an old man,” 

Dane kicked the foot of a lad beside him 
and glanced at the piano as he stood up. 

“Sir,” he said simply, “although we have 
differed abeut trifles and may do so again, 
we don’t want a better one—and if we did 
we couldn’t find him.” 

A cherd frem the piano rang through the 
approving murmurs, and the company rose 
to their feet before the lad had beaten out 
the first bar of the jingling rhythm. Then 
the voices took it up, and the great hall 
shook to the rafters with the last “Nobody 
ean deny.” 

Trite as it was, Barrington saw the darker 
flush in the bronzed faces, and there was a 
shade of warmer color in his own as he went 
en again. 

“The things one feels the most are those 
one can least express, and I will not try to 
tell you how I value your confidence,” he 
said. “Still, the fact remains that sooner 
or later I must let the reins fall into younger 
hands, and there is a man here who will, I 
fancy, lead you farther than you would ever 
go with me. Times change, and he can teach 
you how those who would do the most for 
the Dominion need live today. He is also, 
and I am glad of it, one of us, for traditions 
do not wholly lose their force and we know 
that blood will tell. That this year has not 
ended in disaster irretrievable is due to our 
latest comrade, Lance Courthorne.” 

This time there were no musical henors 
or need of them, for a shout went up that 
called forth an answering rattle from the 
cedar paneling. It was flung back from table 
to table up and down the great room, and 
when the men sat down, flushed and breath- 
less, their eyes still shining, the one they 
admitted had saved Silverdale rose up quietly 
at the foot of the table. The hand he laid 
on the snowy cloth shook a little, and the 
bronze that generally suffused it was less 
noticeable in his face. All who saw it felt 
that something unusual was coming, and 
Maud Barrington leaned forward a trifle, 
with a curious throbbing of her heart. 

“Comrades! It is, | think, the last time 
you will hear the term from me,” he said. 
“T am glad that we have made and won & 
good fight at Silverdale, because it may 
soften your most warranted resentment when 
you think of me.” 

Every eye was turned upon him, and a0 
expression of bewilderment crept into the 
faces, while a lad who sat next to him 
touched his arm reassuringly. 

“You'll feel your feet in a moment, but 
that’s a curious fashion of putting it,” he 
baid. 

Winston turned to Barrington, and stood 


silent a moment. He saw Maud Barrington’s ° 


face showing strained and intent, but less 
bewildered than the others, and that of her 
aunt, which seemed curiously impassive, and 
a little thrill ran through him. It passed, 
and once more he saw only the leader of 
Silverdale. 
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“gir,” he said, “I did you a wrong when I 
came here, and with your convictions you 
would never tolerate me as your successor.” 

There was a rustle of fabric as some of 
the women moved, and a murmur of uncon- 
trolable astonishment, while those who no- 
ticed it, remembered Barrington’s gasp. It 
expressed absolute bewilderment, but in an- 
other moment he smiled. 

Lance,” he said. “You need 


“Sit down, 
We expect better things 


make no speeches. 
from you.” 

Winston stood very still. “It was the 
simple truth I told you, sir,” he said. “vVon’t 
make it too hard for me.” 

Just then there was a disturbance at the 
rear of the room, and a man, who shook 
off the grasp of one that followed him, came 
in. He moved forward with uneven steps, 
and then, resting his hand on a chair back, 
faced about and looked at Winston. The 
dust was thick upon his clothes, but it was 
his face that seized and held attention. It 
was horribly pallid, save for the flush that 
showed in either cheek, and his half-closed 
eyes were dazed. 

“] heard them cheering,” he said. 
“Couldn’t find you at your homestead. You 
should have sent the five hundred dollars. 
They would have saved you this.” 

The defective utterance would alone have 
attracted attention, and, with the man’s 
attitude, was very significant, but it was 
equally evident to most of those who watched 
him that he was also struggling with some 
infirmity. Western hospitality has, however, 
no limit, and one of the younger men drew 
out a chair. 

“Hadn’t you better sit down, and if you 
want anything to eat we'll get it for you,” 
he said. “Then you can tell us what your 
errand is.” 

The man made a gesture of negation, and 
pointed to Winston. 

“] came to find a friend of mine. They 
told me at his homestead that he was here,” 
he said. 

There was an impressive silence, until 
Colonel Barrington glanced at Winston, who 
still stood quietly impassive at the foot of 
the table. 

“You know our visitor?” he said. “The 
Grange is large enough to give a stranger 
shelter.” 

The man laughed. “Of course he does; it’s 
my place he’s living in.” 

Barrington turned again to Winston, and 
his face seemed to have grown a trifle stern. 

“Who is this man?” he said. 

Winston looked steadily in front of him, 
vacantly noticing the rows of faces turned 
towards him under the big lamps. “If he 
had waited a few minutes longer, you would 
have known,’ he said. “He is Lance Cour- 
thorne.” 

This time the murmurs implied incredu- 
lity, but the man who stood swaying a little 
with his hand on the chair and a smile in 
his half-closed eyes, made an ironical in- 
clination. 

“It’s evident you don’t believe it or wish 
to. Still, it’s true,” he said. 

One of the men nearest him rose and qui- 
etly thrust him into the chair. 

“Sit down in the meanwhile,” he said 
dryly. “By and by, Colonel Barrington will 
talk to you.” 

Barrington thanked him with a gesture, 
and glanced at the rest. “One would have 
Preferred to carry cut this inquiry more pri- 
vately,” he said, very slowly, but with hoarse 


distinctness. “Still, you have already heard 
80 much.” 
Dane nodded. “I fancy you are right, sir. 


Because we have known and respected the 
man whe ‘as, at least, done a good deal for 
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us, it would be better that we should hear 
the rest.” 

Barrington made a little gesture of agree- 
ment, and once more fixed his eyes on Win- 
ston. “Then will you tell us who you are?” 

“A struggling prairie farmer,” said Win- 
ston quietly. “The son of an English coun- 
try doctor who died in penury, and one who 
from your point of view could never have 
been entitled to more than courteous tolera- 
tion from any of you.” 

He stopped, but, for the astonishment was 
passing, there was negation in the murmurs 
which followed, while somebody said, “Go 
on!” 

Dane stood up. “I fancy our comrade is 
mistaken,” he said. “Whatever he may have 
been, we recognize our debt to him. Still, 1 
think he owes us a more complete explana- 
tion.” 

Then Maud Barrington, sitting where all 
could see her, signed imperiously to Alfreton, 
who was on his feet next moment, with Mac- 
donald and more of the men following him. 

“I,” he said, with a little ring in his voice 
and a flush in his young face, “owe him 
everything, and I’m not the only one. This, 
it seems to me, is the time to acknowledge 
it.” 

Barrington checked him with a gesture. 
“Sit down, vill of you. Painful and embar- 
rassing as it is, now we have gone so far, 
tkis affair must be elucidated. It would be 
better if you told us more.” 

Winston drew back a chair, and when 
Courthorne moved, the man who sat next to 
him laid a grasp on his arm. “You will 
oblige me by not making any remarks just 
now,” he said dryly. “When Colonel Bar- 
rington wants to hear anything from you 
he’ll ask you.” 

“There is little more,” said Winston. “1 
could see no hope in the old country, and 
came out to this one with one hundred 
pounds a distant connection lent me. That 
sum will not go far anywhere, as 1 found 
when, after working for other men, I bought 
stock and took up Government land. To 
hear how I tried to do three men’s work for 
six weary years, and at times went for 
months together half-fed, might not interest 
you, though it has its bearing on what came 
after. The seasons were against me, and I 
had not the dollars to tide me over the time 
of drought and blizzard until a good one 
came. Still, thougn my stock died, and I 
could scarcely haul in the little wheat the 
frost and hail lett me with my worn-out 
team, I held out, feeling that I could 
achieve prosperity if I once had the chances 
of other men.” 

He stopped a moment, and Macdonald 
poured out a glass of water and passed it 
across to him in a fashion that made the 
significance of what he did evident. 

“We know what kind of a struggle you 
made by what we have seen at Silverdale,” 
he said. 

Winston put the glass aside, and turned 
once more to Colonel Barrington. 

“Still,” he said, “until Courthorne crossed 
my path, I had done no wrong, and I was in 
dire need of the money that tempted me to 
take his offer. He made’a bargain with me 
that I should ride his horse and personate 
him, that the police troopers might leave 
him unsuspected to lead his comrades run- 
ning whisky, while they followed me. I kept 
my part of the bargain, and it cost me what 
I fancy I can never recover, unless the trial 
I shall shortly face will take the stain from 
me. While I passed for him your lawyer 
found me, and I had no choice between being 
condemned as a criminal for what Cour- 
thorne had in the meanwhile done, or con- 
tinuing the deception. He had, as soon as I 


had left him, taken my horse and garments, 
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so that if seen by the police they would 


charge me. I could not take your money, 
but, though Courthorne was apparently 
drowned, I did wrong when I came to Silver- 
dale. For a time the opportunities dazzled 
me; ambition drew me on, and ] knew what 
I could do.” 

He stopped again, and once more there was 
a soft rustle of dresses, and a murmur, as 
those who listened gave inarticulate expres- 
sion to their feelings. Moving a little, he 
looked steadily at Maud Barrington and her 
aunt, who sat close together. 

“Then,” he said, very slowly, “it was borne 
in upon me that I could not persist in de- 
ceiving you. Courthorne, I fancied, could not 
return to trouble me, but the confidence that 
little by little you placed in me rendered it 
out of the question. Still, I say that I could 
save some at least at Silverdale from drift- 
ing to disaster, and there was work for me 
here which would go a little way in repara- 
tion, and now that it is done I was about 
to bid you good-by, and ask you not to think 
too hardly of me.” 

There was a moment’s’intense silence until 
once more Dane rose up, and pointed to Cour- 
thorne sitting with half-closed eyes, dusty, 
partly dazed by indulgence, and with the 
stamp of dissolute living on him, in his 
chair. Then he glanced at Winston’s 
bronzed face, which showed quietly resolute 
at the bottom of the table. 

“Whatever we would spare you and our- 
selves, sir, we must face the truth,” he said. 
“Which of these men was needed at Silver- 
dale?” 

Again the murmurs rose up, but Winston 
sat silent, his pulses throbbing with a curi- 
ous exultation. He had seen the color creep 
into Maud Barrington’s face, and her aunt’s 
eyes, when he told her what had prompted 
him to leave Silverdale, and knew they un- 
derstood him. Then, in the stillness that fol- 
lowed, the drumming of hoofs rose from the 
prairie. It grew louder, and when another 
sound became audible too, more than one of 
those who listened recognized the jingle of 
accoutrements. Courthorne rose unsteadily, 
and made for the door. 

“I think,” he said, with a curious laugh, 

must be going. I don’t know whether 
the troopers want me or your comrade.” 

A lad sprang to his feet, and as he ran to 
the door called “Stop him!” 

In another moment Dane had caught his 
arm, and his voice rang through the confu- 
sion as everybody turned or rose. 

“Keep back all of you,” he said. 
go!” 

Courthorne was outside by this time, and 
only those who reached the door before Dane 
closed it heard a faint beat of hoofs as some- 
body rode quietly away beneath the bluff, 
while as the rest clustered together, wonder- 
ing, a minute or two later, Corporal Payne, 
flecked with spume and covered with dust, 
came in. He raised his hand in salutation to 
Colonel Barrington, who sat very grim in 
face in his chair at the head of the table. 

“I’m sorry, sir, but it’s my duty to appre- 
hend Lance Courthorne,” he said. 

“You have a warant?” asked Barrington. 

“Yes, sir,” said the corporal. 

There was intense silence for a moment. 
Then the Colonel’s voice broke through it 
very quietly. 

“He is not here,” he said. 

Payne made a little deprecatory gesture. 
“We know he came here. It is my duty to 
warn you that proceedings will be taken 
against any one concealing or harboring him.” 

Barrington rose up very stiffly, with a lit- 
tle gray tinge in his face, but words seemed 
to fail him, and Dane laid his hand on the 
corporal’s shoulder. 

(Continued on page 17.) 
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Sunday School Lesson 


LESSON FOR JULY 11. 

Paul’s Second Missionary Journey (Contin- 
ued). The Philippian Jailer.—<Acts 
16:16-40. Print Acts 16:25-40. 
Believe on the Lord Jesus 
shalt be saved, and thy 


Golden Text. 
Christ, and thou 


house.—Acts 16:31. 


Introduction. 

Verses 16 to 24 give the story of the con- 
version of the maid who was possessed by a 
divination” and of the trouble 
upon Paul and his com 
of the girl, who lost 


“spirit of 
Which it brought 
panions The master 
money by her conversion, had them thrown 
into prison, and it is here that the lesson 
finds them 
Outline of the Lesson. 

rhe evangelists pray and sing 

The earthquakes 

So does the jailer 


rhe jailer cries for merey. 


He is commanded to believ 

He is converted and becomes a friend and 

st f the apostles 

The magistrates t ‘ vangelists to go 

Pr iims t r rights as Roman citi 

The officials are alarmed and bee the men 

0 the iad noed t help them out of 

ir ti 

They s« ‘ rethre il then take their 
De} irtut 

Notes on the Lesson. 

ZN if dnight. Midnight to the world, 
but 1 to the little company in jail. Prayed. 
There are no prison walls which can bar the 
way of prayvel Sang praises unto God The 
songs f Christendom began in pain and 
sorrow The men at women who suffered 
I at sang most Im the deepest distress 
there was the eepest jov Was there ever 
such anothe paradox The prisoners heard 
the rhos | prison walls had never be 
fore echoed to such sounds 

Ztiv 1 great earthquake Let not the ra 
tionalist try to reason it away. It was the 


most rational thing that the earth could do, 


to writhe and quake and shake up the 
magistrates were beating 


Ane irthquake 


which lets righteous men out of jail is not 


foundations, when 


such men as Paul and Silas. 


to be sneered at by 

1/] the . 
over doors which apostles enter, “All 
“Behold, 
I have set before thee an open door, and no 
little 
word, and hast 


skeptics 
doors were ope ned It was never 
written 
hope abandon, ve who enter here.” 
man can shut it for thou hast a 
strength, and has kept my 
not denied my name.’ Rev. 3:8. 


27V twakenina out of his sleep. 


This 
was the next thing which the earth 
quake did it 
vould be a wide field of usefulness of 
Would hare 


which many 


good 
iwakened a sleeping sinner. 
There 
this kind for earthquakes now 
killed himself \ favorite wavy 
had of getting out of a bad 


greater Romans 


scrape It was at this same Philippi that 


both Cassius and Rrutus, the men who slew 


when «dé 


Tuline ¢ sar killed themselves 





feated by young Augustus and Mark An- 
tony. Supposing that the prisoner had fled. 
The Roman sense of duty was strong. Under- 
neath the jailer’s paganism there was man- 
He was loyal to his government, he 
was loyal to his new faith. He was faithful 
to Caesar, and faithful to Christ. It takes 
good material to make a Christian. 
rhere must be a bottom to build on. 
saw in the last lesson, Philippi was settled 
with war veterans after the great battle. 
28v. Paul cried with a loud vowe. And 
Christian 
Men were 


hood. 


good 


As we 


what was this loud ery of the 
preacher? “Do thyself no harm.” 
then, and have been ever since, doing them- 
rhe Christian religion is try- 
It wants to do them good, 


selves harm. 
ing to stop them. 
and it wants them to do only good to them 
all here. 
This was much more aptly spoken than the 


selves and to all others. We are 


remark of the Kansas attorney who began an 
address to the convicts in the penitentiary by 
saving, “I am glad to see you all here today.” 
But what an amazing change! The apostle 
who was thrust into a dungeon, beaten, bloody 
and helpless, has suddenly become the com 
forter of his jailer. 

20v. Then he ealled for a light. 


for the right 


He asked 


first: he needed light. 
h light 
prison 


dropped its grateful rays upon damp tloors. 


thing 


And Paul gave him su as never stole 


through the bars of windows and 


from heaven and light for the 
cell of an im 


It was light 
gloomiest cell on earth, the 
prisoned soul. And sprang in. He was in 
vreater haste to get in than the aposties were 
to get out. Come trembling. It is said that 
there is no terror equal to that produced by 
It shakes the courage out of 
When earth fails a 
man there is nothing for his natural courage 
He needs to be held from above. 
Paul and Silas. It was 


an earthquake. 
the most resolute men. 
to stand on. 
Fell down 

a surprising 


before 
change of position. It was 
the jailer’s Judgment day. Great will be the 
reversals of human position in the last judg- 
ment. 
30v. Brought them out. .He was now suf- 
ficiently conscience stricken to realize that 
they ought not to be in prison. Conversion 
which does not begin or end with a desire to 
repair wrong, can hardly be called conver- 
What must I do to be Little 
did the pagan prison keeper dream that he 
was furnishing the preachers of all ages with 
Paul’s own ques- 


sion. sared? 


one of their greatest texts. 
tion under similar circumstances was, “What 
wilt thou have me to do?” 

3lv. And thy house. - The first 
of the gospel, being Jews, and full of the Old 
restament idea that the family is the unit, 
went bevond the individual and took in the 


preachers 


household. 


32v. They spake word, It 


was a sermon in the small hours of the morn- 


unto him the 
ing aml to a small audience, but very effec- 

33v Washed their stripes. From a cruel 
keeper conversion had changed him into a 
Was baptized He 
their stripes: they washed his soul. He and 
all his. 


loving friend. washed 


One thing is wanting to make this a 
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conclusive argument for infant baptism—we 
do not know that there were infants in the 
jailer’s household. 
34v. Brought 
Jailer’s place of residence was probably with- 


them into his house. The 


in the prison enclosure; see vs. 37 and 40, 
Believing in God with all his house. It is 
argued that this phrase is as inclusive as the 
one above regarding baptism, and hence only 
believers or those capable of believing, were 
baptized. 
35v. Let 
was powerfully persuasive in changing the 
minds of the magistrates. 
Which 
meant go in pieces, after the severe flogging. 
37v. But Paul said unto them. The great 
apostle was willing to go in peace but not in 
would have done if they 


these men go. The earthquake 


stv. Go in peace. pretty nearly 


disgrace as they 
had permitted 
shipped out of town. 

38v. ind they fear when they heard that 
Peloubet’s Notes says 
that “they were liable to a prosecution su 
instituted Verres. The 
crime was regarded as treason, and those w 


themselves to be quietly 


they were Romans. 


as Cicero against 
committed it were liable to degradation from 
office, confiscation of property, and perhaps 
death.” Cicero, in his oration against Verres, 
speaks of a prisoner who was remorselessly 


secourged, even while he cried in the midst 
of the agony and erash of the blows, “I a 
1 Roman citizen.” 

30v. They came and besought them. The 
tables were turned. 

40v. tnd they 
Honorabiy and not like whipped criminals. 


Paul had _ vindicated his 


went out of the prison 


By his tirmness 

character. 
Suggestive Points. 

introduction to 


It was a_ tumultuous 


Europe—a riot, a flogging and an earth 
quake. 

—-It was one time when an_ earthquake 
eame handy. 

Paul was not praying simply as a matter 
of meditation, but to the Maker of heaven 
and earth, as the One who hears and answers 
prayers. 

—They could bind their feet but not their 
hearts and hopes. 

—Faithfulness can feed on suffering and 
knows no disappointment. 

—They put 
took them*out as Romans. 

—They whipped them first and found out 
about them afterwards; so churches some- 


times call ministers and afterwards find out 


them into jail as Jews and 


who they are. 

—Christians should be peaceable, but they 
should also vindicate their character when 
assailed. 

Comment by Others. 

One of the marked characteristics of the 
Epistle of Paul to the Phitippians is its 
joyful, hopeful tone. As in the Philippian 
prison he sang songs of praise eleven years 
before, so now a Roman prisoner, worn, fet 
tered, diseased, hater, he rejoiced. It nas 
been said that the sum of his whole letter 
is, ‘I rejoice, rejoice ye!’—Farrar. 

Mohammedanism has no hymnal, nor has 
Hinduism. nor Buddism. No glorious burst 
of sacred song from the hearts and lips of 
the people ever awoke the echoes of any 
heathen or Mohammedan temple.—Quoted in 
Peloubet’s Notes. 
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Prayer Meeting 
By Silas Jones 


THE PROSPERITY OF THE WICKED. 


Topic, July 7. Psalm 37:1-27. 
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“Be Not Envious.” 
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fret themselves with the heat of passion be 


cause of evildoers, for the workers of iniquity 


soon be cut off. The intolerable situation 
duration. 


Chere is, however, much 


be said on the other side. In other parts 
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The Right to Repent. 

I Israelite was at times afraid f +t} 
merey God J lispleased ex 
ceedingly because God is ‘ ful t th 

bitants Nine ! it ‘ tha 1 it 
ith re ord ot o7 ession sl s Nineveh 
ul should hav n ince t reper His 
feeling was that of manv who had suffers 


at the hand of the Assvrian. It ean be unde 
stood by anv man whose toil has been for 
the profit of a powerful robber. 


livine merey is great enough to bless and 


enrich the lives of repentant plundere rs. 
Shall we not take counsel of the divine mereyv 


and thereby learn how to use indignation 


against the prosperous wicked ? 


Christian Endeavor Lesson 


LIFE LESSONS FOR ME FROM THE 


GOSPEL OF JOHN. 
Topic, July 11: John 14:1-21. 


Immortality. 





fourteenth chapter of John is 
great pronunciamento on Immortality. “In 
my Father’s house are many mansions. If it 
vere not so I would have told vou; for I 
£0 to prepare a place for you.” Jesus proves 
that there is an immortal life. Yes. 
roves that there is an immortal life. It 
vill not be very long until many of us are 
some of us 


studying philosophy; no doubt 


I 
are now doing so. Philosophy, contrary to 
ne idea of many people, is a very practical 
thing. There was a philosopher named Kant 
who wanted to find out how we know. He 
discovered that we 
sure of anything. We only knew as much of 
the world as we experienced, 
as we 


weren't really absolutely 


and then only 
' experienced it. So knowledge was 
alter all half faith. We had faith that there 
was an outer world like the one we 


perience, through our senses. 


ex 


We feel wery sure that the table is there 


because we experience it very keenly, don’t 


we? We say: “I will prove it to you,” and 
we make one “feel” the table. 
to be as conscious 


Jesus seemed keenly 


that there was a future life as one is that the 
table is before him. He doesn’t seem to feel 
that he has to prove it any more than you 
feel it necessary to prove that the table is 
there. Jesus is always talking about the 
future life. He 


even now begun. He 


feels that it is in a way 
knows that there is a 
future life. 

Can we have this experience that Jesus 
had ? Yes, that 
is potential in us. , We can be Christ-like. 
There 
the thought that the “I” in us can end. We 
grope and feel and yearn for immortality. 


which was active in Jesus 


is something in us that rebels against 


Let our bodies perish, but “we” do not want 


to die. It is not strange, is it, that so many 
people fear death, when they have lived only 
for the body. 

Living according to the highest ideals, cul- 
reverence and 


tivating with 


yet love the 


livine 


personality of Jesus Christ will de 


velop our yearning after immortality into 
9 soul-warming faith, a sureness that 
no Father's house are many mansions 
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Winston of the Prairie 
Continued from page 15. 
“Then,” he said grimly, “don’t exceed it. 


If you believe he’s here, we will 








every opportunity of finding him.” 

Payne called to a comrade outside, who 
was, as it happened, new to the force, and 
they spent at least ten minutes questioning 
the servants and going up and down the 
house. Then as they glanced into the gen 
eral room again, the trooper looked depre 
catingly at his officer. 

“I fancied I heard someboay riding by the 
bluff just before we reached the house,” he 
said. 

Payne wheeled round with a flash in his 
“Then you have lost us our man. 
Out with you, and tell Jackson to try the 
bluff for a trail.” 

They had gone in another moment, and 
Winston still sat at the foot of the table 
and Barrington at the head, while the rest of 
the company were scattered, some wonder- 
ingly silent, though others talked in whispers, 
about the room. As yet they felt only con 
sternation and astonishment, 

CHAPTER XXIII. 
Courthorne Makes Reparation. 

The silence in the big room had grown op 
pressive, when Barrington raised his head 
and sat stiffly upright. 

“What has happened has been a blow to 
me, and I am afraid I am scarcely equal to 
entertaining you tonight,” he said. “I should, 
however, like Dane and Macdonald, and one 
or two of the older men to stay a while. 
There is still, I faney, a good deal for us 
to do.” 


eves. 


(To be continued.) 
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The Central Church, Syracuse, N. Y., will 
give over $700 to missions this year. 

Lockhart and Linnt are to hold a meeting 
at Port Arthur, Ontario, during July. 

Hamlin and Daugherty are in a meeting 
with the Oak Cliff Church, Dallas, Texas. 

M. R. Ingle of Harper, Kan., has been in 
a good meeting at Arapahoe. 

The church at Taylor, Texas, has extended 
a call to S. D. Perkins of Dallas, Texas. 

S. M. Martin is to hold a meeting with 
the church at South Pasadena, Cal., begin- 
ning June 23. 

The work of the Yotsuya Mission, Japan, 
is progressing encouragingly. There were 
five confessions at a recent service. 

The first week in July, J. F. Williams will 
assume charge of the work at Geneva, Ohio. 
He succeeds F. M. Field, who did good work. 

Elmore Sinclair of Watseka, lil., delivered 
the baccalaureate sermon to the high school 
graduates, Sunday evening, June 6. 

In two months of the ministry of F. E. Mal- 
lory in Parsons, Kan., there have been fifty 
additions to the membership of the church. 

F. B. Huffman, pastor at Eureka, Cal., 
was selected to deliver the Memorial Day ad- 
dress in that city. 

The Commencement at Butler College was 
held June 11 to 17, and the baccalaureate 
sermon was given by President H. C. Howe. 

C. W. F. Daniels has resigned from the 
pastorate of the Garfield Park Church, Santa 
Cruz, Cal. He will rest until after the state 
convention. 

The offering of the church in Milwaukee, 
Wis., to home missions will reach more than 
$300. Claire L. Waite is pastor, and is doing 
a permanent work with the church. 

The First Church, Massillon had four addi- 
tions at our service Sunday. Observed Chil- 
dren’s Day in Bible-school, at evening serv- 
ice. H. E. Stafford is minister. 

Earnest LeRoy Williamson, born June 13, 
is heir and helper of Mr. and Mrs. E. H. 
Williamson, pastor of the East Broadway 
Church, Sedalia, Mo. 

There have been twenty-five conversions 
in the tent meetings in Deer Creek, IIl., con- 
ducted by F. A. Sword and Charles E. Me- 
Vay, singer. The meeting continues. 

The First Church, Santa Anna, Cal., has 
extended a call to A. F. Roadhouse, Califor- 
nia, Mo., and he has accepted. He must love 
the name. 

W. C. Crider has resigned his charge at 
Fortuna, Cal., and is planning to spend two 
years in study at the University of Cal- 
ifornia. 

A. I. Martin, who is just getting settled 
in his work at Lanark, Ill, writes enthu- 
siastically of the prospects of the work 
there. 

The church at Washington, IIl., will cele- 
brate its seventy-fifth anniversary June 22. 
An effort is being made to secure the attend- 
ance of all the former pastors of the church. 

The Buffalo Societies of Christian Endea- 
vor hold their annual excursion June 22. The 
societies of the Christian churches join heart- 
ily in the outing. 

The Commencement address of the Wash- 
ington School, Berkeley, Cal., was: delivered 
by I. N. McCash, pastor of the Christian 
Church. 

C. M. Chilton preached the Baccalaureate 
sermon before the graduates of the Central 
High School, St. Joseph, Mo., this year. Few 
men are exerting more fruitful influence 
than C. M. Chilton. 

The Sunday-school of the First Christian 
Church, Springfield, Ill., is repeatedly break- 
ing its records for attendance. The highest 
yet attained was June 13, when there were 
416 present. 


H. E. Stafford began work with First 
Church, Massillon, Ohio, May 23, waere he 
found work in excellent condition. Kyle 
Brooks, former minister did a splendid work. 
He is a good organizer. 
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One hundred and five dollars was the 
amount given as Children’s Day offering by 
the Sunday-school as Sacramento, Cal. C. 
L. Green, the new superintendent of the 
school is pushing the work with vigor. 

L. A. Chapman of Elmwood, Neb., gave 
the Memorial sermon there on May 30, de- 
livered the Decoration Day address on May 
31, and is asked to give the oration at the 
Fourth of July celebration. All departments 
of the church at Elmwood are progressing. 

At Imperial, Cal., where E. A. Cild is 
pastor there is talk of erecting an institu- 
tional church, and some of the money has 
already been subscribed for the work. Every 
department of the work is in flourishing 
condition. 

John Young has been pastor of the church 
at Hollister, Cal., but five months, but during 
that time, every department of the church 
has taken on new life, and the membership 
is so enthusiastic over the future that they 
are planning to build at an early date. 

The offering of the Sunday-school of the 
Jefferson Street Church, Buffalo, N. Y., was 
$639.76—“The greatest ever made by any 
of our schools in New York state.” This 
assures the continuance of the missionary 
pastor of the church. 

S. E. Fisher of Paxton, Ill., baptized twelve 
persons at a recent service, and received 
fourteen others into the fellowship of the 
church at a prayer meeting service, eleven 
of them being confessions. Most of these 
came says Mr. Fisher as a result of the 
Torrey meetings just closed. 

Dr. Charles Hastings Dodd of Baltimore, 
who gave the splendid address on Union of 
Baptists and Disciples at the Congress of 
the Disciples last year has been invited by 
the First Church, Springfield, Ill., to address 
at this church on his return from a trip he 
is now making to the Pacific Coast. 

June 16 was commencement day at Drake 
University. The commencement address was 
delivered by Dr. Edwin Lindsay Powell whose 
subject was “The Loyalty of Human Na- 
ture.” There were from all departments this 
year 219 graduates. It has been a very 
successful year at the University. 

H. J. Loken, pastor of the church at Al- 
ameda, Cal., will deliver the annual address 
at the coming convention at Santa Cruz. 
His address will be given Sunday morning, 
August 1, and will deal with the problems 
of evangelism in the state. Mr. Loken is 
eminently fitted for such a task. 

DeLoss Smith has recently undergone an 
operation for appendicitis at Memorial Hos- 
pital, New York. The operation was success- 
ful, and Mr. Smith has the promise of being 
able to take up his work at an early date. 
This news from W. L. Fisher will be wel- 
comed by the many friends of Mr. Smith 
throughout the country. 

Joseph A. Serena, pastor of the Central 
Church, Syracuse, N. Y., delivered the Com- 
mencement address at Keuka College. Ar- 
thur Braden has been elected president of 
this important work, formed by the co-op- 
eration of the Free-Baptists and the Disci- 
les. It is said that plan of co-operation 
is working well. 


For thirty years Prof. J. N. Thompson, 
of Thompson’s Business College at Hollister, 
Cal., has been superintendent of the Sunday- 
school of the Christian Church of that city, 
resigning his position in the last few weeks. 
The pastor, John Young, writes in terms of 
highest appreciation of the work of Prof. 
Thompson. 

After five years’ successful work C. W. 
Jopson has resigned as pastor of the church 
at Stockton, Cal., to take effect August 12. 
During the last year of Mr. Jopson’s service 
123 persons have been added to the member- 
ship of the church, and the Sunday-school 
has had an average attendance of over 200, 
being second to the largest in the city. 

I. N. McCash has been elected “Instructor 
in Pastoral Work and Methods” in Berkeley 
Bible Seminary for the next academic year. 
Dr. McCash has had a rich experience as 
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pastor at Maryville, Mo., and University 
Place, Des Moines, Iowa, which eminently 
fits him for this work. His duties at the 
Seminary will not at all interfere with his 
work for the church, of which he is pastor, 


The church at Vincennes, Ind., celebrateg 
its seventy-sixth anniversary June 20, the 
church being organized June 6, 1833, with 
nine members. Morris R. Trimble was the 
first pastor. A sermon appropriate to the 
occasion and reviewing the history of the 
church was preached by the present pastor, 
William Oeschger, who has done a very gf. 
fective work during the last five years, 


George Chandler who sinceh is graduation 
from Eureka College three years ago, has 
been preaching for the two churches at 
Camden and Youngstown, IIl., while spending 
a part of each year in study at the Univer. 
sity of Chicago, has been called to give fylj 
time to the work at Youngstown, II. g» 
greatly has the work grown that both pas- 
tor and people believe this move to be ad. 
visable. 


The annual union picnic of the churehes 
of Central Illinois will be held at Havana 
Ill.. again this year. The churches of Peoria, 
Jacksonville, Springfield, Havana, Pekin, and 
others participate in this annual meeting, 
and find it a very enjoyable affair. A low 
rate is secured from the railroad and great 
crowds go in on the special trains from the 
larger places. E. E. Elliott, Peoria, and 0, 
C. Bolman, Havana, are president and see- 
retary of the association. 

Walter Kline has resigned as pastor of the 
ehurch at Lewiston, Ill., and accepted a 
position as railway mail clerk. Thus an- 
other earnest man steps from the ranks of 
the ministers. Can any person be assigned 
for such action besides lack of faith on the 
part of the ministry? One or two large 
effective churches in a town like Lewiston 
might hope to give proper support to a min- 
ister, but with many struggling churches 
their life can neither be interesting or ef- 
fective. 

Roy E. Deadman, pastor of the Ker 
Street Mission, Buffalo, N. Y., and Miss Cora 
C. Frank, of Buffalo, were married June 3, 
by B. Ferrall, pastor of the Jefferson 
Street Church, of which Mr. Deadman is 
the Living Link missionary. Mr. Deadman 
is a graduate of Drake University, and has 
been with the Kerr Street Mission since the 
first of June, having served formerly at 
Evanston, IIl., a suburb of Chicago. Miss 
Frank is a charming lady, well fitted for the 
responsible position she enters. The Century 
wishes Mr. and Mrs. Deadman godspeed. 

The annual convention of the Christian Mis 
sionary Society of Eastern Pennsylvania, the 
convention of the C. W. B. M., and of the 
Ministerial Association will be held at Lock 
Haven, June 29 to July 1. Some of th 
leading topics are, “Children and the Chureh, 
W. L. Dudley, Lancaster; “Training for the 
Ministry,” Richard Bagby, Scranton; “Ou 
Next Century,” George W. Knepper, Wilkins- 
burg; with other addresses by Marion Steven- 
son, St. Louis, A. McLean, Cincinnati, W. J. 
Wright, Cincinnati, Prof. A. Moss, Wilkes- 
barre, H. G. Weaver, Reading, George © 
Zeigler, Berwick, W. I. Burrell, Benton, B 
E. Manley, Scranton. 

A farewell reception was given Dr. Dye 
by the ministers of Chicago, Monday sfter- 
noon, June 21. A goodly company of people 
were present, and enjoyed the farewell words 
of both Dr. Dye and Njoji, who is “a sort of 
demonstration of what they do at the Cong? 
mission.” In addition to the one thou 
dollars given by the churches of Chicag® 
an additiona! $135 was given to Dr. Dye # 
this farewell meeting, to be used in th 
purchase of equipment for the work. Dr 
Dye and Njoji are to sail on the Arabic the 
26th. His address will be care G. B. Thom 
son, 12 Goree Piazza, Live 1, until J 
10; Queens Hotel, Antwerp, until the 15th; 
care Dr. A. Sims, Leopoldville, The Cong 
until August 5, and after that Bolengi, vis 
Coquilhatville, Dist. de la Equeateur, Cong? 
Belge. 
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ney DRAKE UN 
ih hi Established in 1881, its growth has been continuous. The annual at- 


vata | tendance has increased until it has reached over 1800. More than 150 
ut | instructors are employed. Ten buildings are devoted exclusively to school 
‘se | purposes. Library facilities are unexcelled in the west. 


ast Drake University is ideally located in the Capital City of Iowa, is open 
"| t) both men and women on equal terms, expenses are low, and opportuni- 
| ties for remunerative employment are unusually good. 


aie Fall Quarter Opens September 20th, 1909. 
at COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS 


xh F COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS— 





a Course of four years, leading to the degree of A. B., Ph. B., S. B. Course requiring 
“a an additional year’s work leading to the corresponding Master’s degree. 

a te COLLEGE OF THE BIBLE— 

aes English courses, leading to certificate. Graduate course, requiring three year’s work, 
ofthe leading to degree of D. B. 

is COLLEGE OF LAW— 

mth Three-year course, leading to degree of LL. B. 

‘ais | COLLEGE OF MEDICINE— 

== Four-year course, leading to degree of M. D. Two-year course in Pharmacy. 

Kerr 

‘Crs | COLLEGE OF DENTISTRY— 

“e* Three-year course, leading to the degree of D. D. S. 

dman 

i® | COLLEGE OF EDUCATION— 

ie Course of four years, leading to degree of Ed. B. Two-year courses arranged especi- 
mh ally for Grade, Primary, Kindergarten, and Domestic Science teachers and supervisors. 
“ State certificates granted without examination. 

n Mis- 

»* | COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS, INCLUDING— 

tte Conservatory of Music—Four-year courses in Voice, Piano, Pipe Organ, Violin, Cornet 
oy 3 and other orchestral instruments, Harmony, Musical History, and Theory. 

“Our School of Painting and Drawing—Courses in Drawing, in Painting, in Oil, Pastel, 
= Water Colors, etc. 

W. J School of Dramatic Art—Two-year courses in Physical Culture, Voice Training and 
or Dramatic Reading. 

nm, E. 

mn THE UNIVERSITY HIGH SCHOOL— 

-* Classical, Scientific and Commercial courses, preparing students for entrance to college. 
words 

“at SPECIAL COURSES— 

-" Courses for Music Supervisors, Drawing Supervisors, and for teachers who wish certifi- 
rte cate work and intruction in methods. 


For catalog or other information concerning any of these colleges or schools, address 


THE PRESIDENT, 


DRAKE UNIVERSITY, DES MOINES, IOWA 
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New Mexico-West Texas 
Convention 
May 29-June 3. 


rhe Convention of the above vast territory 
is now a matter of history. This was the 
third gathering and the infant born at Las 
Vegas but two vears ago has become a stal 
wart man. We met in the beautiful city of 
El Paso under the most favorable of auspices. 

rhis convention was a memorable one for 
many reasons It was but a year ago that 
the thought of uniting West Texas and New 
Mexico in one great district was suggested. 
It is now a fact and we are all more than 
lelighted and hopeful. All the churches of 
the west of the vreat state of Texas are much 
nearer to the territory of New Mexico than 
to the center of their own great state, and 
are of more service in this united district. 

El Paso is the center of a large territory 
from four to two hundred miles north, east 
amd west. The fertile valleys of the territory 
of New Mexico and the whole country East 
along the line of the “Sunset Route” con- 
verge at El Paso, making this city the natural 
center of our organization. 

Here we have the strongest congregation 
of our district. It is a surprise to find in this 
new and growing city such a splendid modern 
church building and a large and enthusiastic 
membership. The pastor. Bro. H. B. Robin- 
son, and his talented wife are leading this 
church to real things in the Kingdom. We 
were most royally entertained from the 
moment we arrived to the departure of our 
trains. 

We had with us Bro. Denton of the Home 
Board, Bra. Mohorter of the Benevolent As- 
sociation, and Mrs. Harrison of the C. W. 
B. M. To say that we had from these a 
feast of good things is putting it very mildly. 
We had as well Bro. Bush, one of the vet- 
erans of Texas, and ministers from the dif- 
ferent pulpits in our own district. It means 
something to meet in convention with your 
brethren when maybe you .had not seen a 
brother minister during the whole year. To 
all of us it was a rare season of real Christian 
fellowship. Our visiting Secretaries ex- 
pressed themselves many times at meeting so 
many excellent brethren of the ministry in 
this far South-West land. The program was 
carried out without searcely a change and 
was a feast of good things from start to 
finish. 

We go some distances to reach our con- 
vention. The writer, located at Roswell, in 
the Pecos valley, went over six hundred miles 
to reach El Paso, and others from five hun- 
dred down. It was worth it, and we are 
ready to travel further for something as 
good. 

Dr. W. E. Garrison, President of the Agri- 
cultural College at Las Cruces, was present 
and presided over the sessions of the con- 
vention. His “President’s address,” as well 
as that on “Present Day Problems,” were 
proof that Dr. Garrison is thinking along re- 
ligious lines as well as organizing and build- 
ing up a great educational institution in this 
rapidly growing and developing territory. 
One thing that impressed you was the fresh- 
ness and freedom of conventionalities of form 
and thought. Our ministers and church lead- 
ers are face to face with difficult problems 
and are to solve them. We are not wedded 
to the old forms. As illustrative of this, Dr. 
Garrison spoke of the Episcopal church at 
Las Cruces that has a special dispensation to 
receive members without the rite of confirma- 
tion. The rector not only speaks for other 
congregations, but invites others into his own 
pulpit to speak. For years the East has 
been looking to the West for men to fill her 
pulpits and soon the great South-West will 
be sending gian‘s back to save the churches 
of the East from stagnation. 

The writer had charge of the Bible study 
and delivered three addresses. An interesting 
session dwelt with the “Preacher” when our 
ministers, Francis, Robison, Webb, Ament, 
Sellards and Dutt spoke out of their ex- 
perience. Another session was given to the 
history of our movement at which Brethren 
Zwinglius Moore, Homer Magee and W. E. 
C. E. was represented by 


Bryson spoke. The 
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Miss Edna Goff, the Prayer Meeting by L. L 
Shaw, the Bible School by Prof. Curd, the 
Church and Missions by A. J. Bush, and the 
Church and Men by the Y. M. C. A. Secretary, 
C. G. Titus. Dr. Homan gave an interesting 
address on the necessity of “A National Tu- 
bercular Sanatorium” to be established and 
supported by our people. A resolution was 
passed asking our Centennial Convention to 
take this important question up for discus- 
sion and consideration. 

An interesting event of the convention was 
the graduation of a class in the “Teacher 
Training Work.” The writer delivered an 
address on “What is the Bible?” and the 
pastor, H. B. Robison, presented the di- 
plomas. 

Bro. F. F. Grim, our Corresponding Secre- 
tary, gave a most interesting report of the 
year’s work. Bro. Grim has the confidence 
of our churches and we all rejoice in the work 
accomplished. He has opened up work at a 
number of places, held a number of meetings, 
and located a number of preachers. We are 
now sowing the seed. We must have the 
support of our Home Board in this work. We 
are appreciative of what both the A. C. M. S. 
and the Church Extension board have done. 
One dollar spent now is worth ten a few 
years later. We are planning for advanced 
work. 


Roswell, N. Mex. Geo. Fowler. 


The Adult Bible Class Union 


The very rapid multiplication of organized 
Adult Bible Classes with the International 
Certificate of Recognition, suggests the op- 
portunity of a new movement among our 
schools in the cities where we have more 
than one Bible school. 

In such places it will be found very help- 
ful and stimulating for the certified organized 
Adult Bible Classes to form a local union 
of their own. The day is coming when in 
all of our cities there will be a federation 
of the Adult Bible Classes of all denomina- 
tions. In the meantime our own schools in 
the cities can be promoting their own in- 
terests, and through the schools the interests 
of the churches, by the organization of Adult 
Bible Class Unions. The nature and purpose 
of such unions are set forth in the brief con- 
stitution which follows. 

The possibilities of such an Adult Bible 
Class Union are limitless. The interests of 
the Adult Classes may be promoted; the 
Sunday-school built up; the Centennial Aim, 
“All the Church and as many more in the 
Bible School” realized; evangelism will be 
stimulated; missionary offerings will  in- 
crease; church services will be better at- 
tended; the social life of the churches will 
be brightened and sweetened by the Adult 
Bible Class socials. Every good cause which 
ought to follow regular and concerted Bible 
study will be promoted by the Adult Bible 
Class Union. Such unions are now being 
formed in a number of our large cities, and 
will be re eo from time to time from the 
office of the National Christian Bible School 
Association. 

As fast as such unions are formed the 
National office should be notified, so that 
each union may receive its serial number. 
Address all communications concerning this 
matter to Marion Stevenson, National Super- 
intendent of Bible Schools, 393 N. Euclid 
Ave., Room 20, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Marion Stevenson. 


May Happenings in Ken- 
tucky’s Needy Fields 


Harlan county had the labors of A. E. 
Robertson for a part of the month and the 
work goes well. 

E. C. Lunger was with the Second Church, 
Richmond, two Sundays. He locates with 
the work after graduation. 

Three added at Bardstown by relation. 
J. B. Briney says that the work is improving 
rapidly. 

D. G. Combs added forty during twenty- 
eight days of hard work, mostly in Lewis 
county. 
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Eighteen additions constitute a part 9 

W. Masters’ results in the months of April 
and May in Knox and Laurel counties, ‘ 

Eight added tells only a part of the stor, 
of the work of H. H. Thompson in the grea; 
county of Pike. : 

W. P. Collins did some faithful work j 
Johnson and Floyd counties. ie 

Bromley and the preacher, L. A. Kohler 
rejoice in the addition of three to their num 
bers. 

J. L. Hall gave a part of the month to 
Johnson, Floyd and Martin counties and re. 
ports four added. 

H. C. Runyon reports no additions 
Latonia. Fine audiences and work pros. 
pering. 

Six additions in the field worked by z 
Ball, consisting of the counties of Jackson 
and Owsley 

One baptized as the result of twenty-one 
days’ work in Wolfe and Morgan counties by 
W. L. Lacy. 

South Louisville and J. B. Lockhart move 
forward with determination to win the vie. 
tory. 

R. B. Baker baptized three in his field of 
Laurel, Clay and Knox counties. 

G. H. Thomas baptized six in the second 
London District. 

Four additions reported by Wm. Gross jn 
Clay county. 

J. B. Flinchum is reaping some of the 
harvest from faithful seed sowing in Breat- 
hitt county, eleven added in twelve lays, 
at some of his regular places of pre aching. 

W. J. Cooke spent the month in the “Pur. 
chase” raising funds and arranging for meet- 
ings that have begun. This looks toward 





Our Book Counter 


Tue Curistian Centery has on hand a consider- 
able number of recently published volumes which 
it will sell at exceedingly low prices. These 
books are almost all quite new; in a very few 
cases they have been slightly used, but in no case are 
they worn. We quote below the title, author, publish- 
er’s price, and the special price which we are mak- 
ing. Orders will be filled in the order of their 
acceptance. It would be well if those ordering 
would mention a second choice in case the first 
should be gone. In those cases in which the desired 
volumes have been disposed of the orders will be 
promptly returned. The books will be sent postpaid 
on receipt of price 


i 
OUR get PARTNER, Alva Sabin Hobart. 


Cee UD ceesesocsenengesoeseseonsene 50 
THE ATONING LIFE, Prof. Henry 8S. Nash. 
COE.GD BOE) cecccccccsdocscoscecceoseces 60 
DIFFICULTIES IN THE BIBLE, R. A. Torrey. 
COO.BO BEE) ccccvescccseccsscosccsscoss 30 
THE KING AND HIS KINGDOM, Robert Wells 
Renee, GERGO BOE) ccceccccceccceessecs 40 
LEVELS OF LIVING, Henry F. Cope. ($1.00 
MOE) vc cccccccnccosesceresveccoesesenes .65 
THE FULL BLESSING = PENTECOST, An- 
Grew Murray. (80.75 met) ..cccccccsececes 50 
SALVATION AND THE OLD THEOLOGY, Len 
G. Broughton. ($0.75 mnet)........eeeeees 50 
CHRISTIAN PRINCIPLES, G. Campbell Mor- 
WOM. (GOBO) coccccccescccvessecccscece 30 
ANOTHER MILE, AND OTHER ADDRESSES, 
J. Wilbur Chapman. ($0.75 net). -. 50 
THE MASTER OF THE HEART, Robert S. 
Reem, COE.CO Bet) nccisccccsccscessess 60 
SUPPOSITION AND CERTAINTY, J. Stuart — 
Holden. ($0.75 met) ......02eeeeeeeeess 0 
THE CHRISTIAN METHOD OF ETHICS, 8 


Henry W. Clark. ($1.25 net) 
THE CALL OF a WATERS, Katherine R. 


Crowell. ($0.50 net) ...cccccecccccccece .30 
THE FU LINES OF THE GOSPEL, D. L. 
Moody. ($0.50 met) ....cecececeesecees 30 
A Cc OMFORTABL E FAITH, Malcolm J. Me- 
Leod. ($1.00 met) 2... ccs ecscecercsress 60 
OLD EVENTS AND MODERN MEANINGS, 
Charles F. Aked. ($1.25 met) .....+++«+: 90 
THE COURAGE = THE COWARD, Charles F. 
Aked, ($1.25 net) ......-cceeesceveress 0 
THE LAW OF CHRISTIAN HEALING, David 
Bruce Fitzgerald. ($0.75 net)........-++> 50 


THE TEACHING OF JESUS CONCERNING 
_ OWN PERSON, Wayland Hoyt. ($0.75 » 
OE) cn ccccccccccccceseccescccesesseers P 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE IN THE LIGHT OF 
HOLY SCRIPTURE, I. M. Haldeman. ($1.50 - 
MEE) ccccccccccccccsccesseveesscseoes® . 
THE UNFINISHED TASK OF THE CHRIS- 
Li CHURCH, James L. Barton. ($0.50 2 


son. (31.5 OD MEE) ccccccsccesccccecessese 
THE CHRISTIAN AND AMUSEMENTS, Wm. 
E. Biederwolf. ($0.40 pet) ......++se0+5* 25 
LETTERS FOR A WORKING MAN, by an s 
American Mechanic. ($1.00 net)....--- wee 
i - , a. GALILEE, George R. Wendling. 80 


net . 
PRACTICAL AND PERPLEXING = ESTIONS 30 
ANSWERED, R. A. Torrey. ($0.50 net)... * 
BISHOP HANNINGTON AND THE STORY OF 
THE UGANDA MISSION, W. Grinton Berry. s 
(B1.00 met) 2c. ccccccccccccsccsosceccs® . 
THE AXIOMS OF RELIGION, Pres. E. Y. Mul- 
lens. ($1.00 met) ....cceceeeeceeererte? A 
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locating an evangelist in that field of nine 
counties next to the Mississippi River. 

W. A. Wolfe reports progress at Spring- 
field, two additions. 

W. J. Hudspeth report twenty-five days 
at work. He has been sick for some days 
and expects to be able to begin some meetings 
at an early date. 

H. W. Elliott was much of the month away 
from his desk and in person and by clerical 
help sent out many letters in the interest 
of the work. The receipts amounted to 
$653.13. This is a little more than half the 
expenses of the month. 

Only about three months remain until the 
eonvention at Lexington. We need the fel- 
lowship of many of our strong churches to 
enable us to meet obligations and to close 
the year creditably. We urge every church 
not having fellowship with us to the extent 
of the apportionment to take vigorous steps 
to attend to this matter in the shortest time 
possible. We must not go to our Centennial 
Convention with an appalling deficit. Hun- 
dreds of our brethren could lend a hand per- 
sonally to make up for the deficiencies of the 
apportioned churches. We will need the 
united help of every friend of the work. 

H. W. Elliott, See’y. 


Sulphur, Ky., June 5, 1909. 


Records Broken 

Yesterday the Central and Howett Strett 
Christian Bible Schools observed Children’s 
Dav; the Central school setting 400 as an aim 
for attendance and $73.00 for the missionary 
offering and the Howett Street school an 
attendance of 300 and $110.00 as their offering. 
When the count was made, it revealed at 
Central 487 present, with a total collection 
of $165.00 and at Howett Street an attend- 
ance of 292 and collection of $125.00, making 
a total attendance in both schools on this 
day of 779. and a missionary offering of 
$290.00. In the Central school, the Centennial 
(Ladies) class, Mrs. C. O. Freeman, Presi- 
dent, numbered 109, and the Century (Men’s) 
class, A. I. Buckwalter, President, 66. At 
Howett Street the Centennial Primary class, 
Miss Lorena Simonson, Supt., had 102 present. 
The special exercises at both schools in the 
evening were enjoyed by crowded houses. In 
the evening at Howett Street, Minister Will- 
iam Price gave a short address on the mean- 
ing of “Children’s Day” in relation to foreign 
missions. At Central Church the minister, 
W. F. Turner, gave an illustrated sermon on 
“Habits.” which was well received, and he 
has been requested to repeat such sermon at 
the Children’s Day exercises of the Calvary 
Presbyterian Church next Sunday, June 20, 
at 12:30 o'clock. E. E. Elliott. 

Peoria, [Il. 


Christian Temple Seminary 
The fifth commencement exercises of the 
Christian Temple Seminary, Baltimore, were 
held June 13-18 and was perhaps the best 
in our history, although the graduating class 
was two less than last year. Two of the 
graduates of last year received honorable 
mention because of extra work done. Of 
the graduating class this year, one of the 
young ladies, who is a member of the Bap- 
tist Church, has offered herself to the For- 
eign Board of that church and will take up 
foreign missionary work. Another of the 
young ladies, who is a member of the Chris- 
tian Church, will enter one of our own col- 
leges in the fall to prepare herself for the 
same service. All of the graduates are active 
in Christian work. Out of the Freshmen and 
Junior classes fourteen will enter our col- 
leges for the completion of their work for the 
ministry and foreign field. Four will go to 
the College of the Bible in Lexington, Ky. 
three to Milligan College, Milligan, Tenn., and 
Seven will go to Bethany College, Bethany 
W. Va. These fourteen are all members of 
the Christian Temple. This is the beginning 
of our quota for 100 of our young people for 
the ministry and the foreign missionary field. 
Some of our graduates are equipped to 
be competent pastoral helpers. Their three 
years’ course in the study of the Bible and 
mM missionary work, and their practical ex- 
Perience in a large city church gives them a 
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first-class equipment for service in any 
church. The spirit of the Seminary has been 
all that could be desired. The student body 
had been exceptionally good and the pros- 
pects for larger work are evident. Last year 
we had about 100 students. 

The address to the graduating 
commencement evening was delivered by 
Brother F. D. Power, of Washington, D. C.. 
and like all that Brother Power does and 
says, it was beautiful, strong and appropri 
ate. Large audiences were in attendance 
upon all of the exercises and the deepening 
interest of this work throughout the city 
promises for large classes next fall, when 
the sixth session will open. 

Baltimore, Md. Peter Ainslie, Dean. 


class on 


. . 
Encouraging Gains 

The receipts of the Foreign 
the first twenty-three days of June amount 
to $41.026, a gain of $13.055 over the corre- 
sponding time last year. The churches as 
churches gave $9,093, a gain ‘of $5,445. The 
Sunday-schools gave $23,800, a gain of $2,495. 
Individual gifts amount to 86.819, a gain ot 
$5.576. There was also a gain of sixty con- 
tributing churches and thirty-six contribut- 
ing Sunday-schools. 

The total receipts of the year, that is, 
from October 1, 1908, to June 23, 1909, 
amount to $177,774, a gain of $42,595, or 
nearly thirty-two per cent. The churches 
as churches have given $100,244, a gain of 
%15,035, or about fifteen per cent. The in- 
dividual gifts have reached $21,757, a gain 
of $14,030, or about 180 per cent. There has 
been a gain also in the number of offerings 
from every source, churches, Sunday-schools, 
Endeavor Societies, individual gifts and an- 
nuity gifts. The annuity gifts have about 
trebled. 

There has also been a gain every month 
of this missionary year. These are the best 
all around gains in the history ot the Foreign 
Society for the corresponding time. We are 
encouraged but not satisfied. What can we 
say to that great host of good, loyal people 
who have as yet done nothing toward the 
swelling tide of interest? All who have 
done so nobly would gladly weleome them 
to fellowship in the larger and better life. 
Send to F. M. Rains, secretary, Box 884, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

A. MeLean, President. 
S. J. Corey, Secretary. 


Church Extension Notes 


During the months of May and June some 


special gifts have been received by the 
Board of Church Extension. R. A. Long 


made a special gift of $2,500 ,and also pro- 
posed to the Independence Boulevard Church, 
Kansas City, Mo., that the congregation, as 
speedily as possible, increase their Named 
Fund to $50,000. A special gift of $500 was 
received from Fred Doeller of Columbus, Ind., 
to add to the Ruth M. Doeller Loan Fund. 

The following annuities have been re- 
ceived: A friend in New Hampshire sent 
$100; a frien din Nebraska $100; a friend in 
Ohio $1,200, and a brother in Illinois $3,000. 
The Centennial aim of the board of Church 
Extension is to lift our Annuity Fund to 
$300,000 by the time of the Centennial. We 
have $235,777.18 in the fund now. For in- 
formation in regard to the Annuity Plan 
write to G. W. Muckley, Cor. Sec., 500 
Waterworks Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 

Since October 1, 1908, our receipts amount 
to $32,983.77. This is a gain over last year 
up to June 22 of $6,546.41. We must make 
every effort to reach the Million this year, 
or at least make this the greatest year of 
receipts in the history of the Board of 
Church Extension. ‘ 

This is a wonderful year for church build- 
ing. The board has made forty-eight loans 
this year amountin gto $96,450. More than 
$150,000 of loans have been granted, and the 
church buildings are going up now. The 
board must have a great September offering 
to reach the payment of these loans. 

An apportionment letter has been sent to 
all the churches on June 1. It is hoped the 


churches will arrange at once to raise their 
Never more than 


apportionments or more. 


Society for 
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Books You Need 


We offer some of the most timely and vital 
books now appearing among the Disciples of 
Christ. You need every one of this splendid 
list. 


OUR CENTENNIAL BOOK. 


“Historical Documents Advocating Chris- 
tian Union.”’-Edited by C. A. Young. 


This book is the classic for this.our Centennial 
year. It contains Thomas Campbell’s “Declaration 
and Address”; Alexander Campbell’s “Sermon on 
the Law”; Boston W. Stone’s “Last Will and Testa- 
ment of the Springfield Presbytery”; Isaac Errett’s 
“Our Position”; J. H. Garrison’s “The World’s Need 
of Our Plea.” Beautifully illustrated. Retail price, 
$1.00. No one should allow the Centennial to pass 
without possessing this book. 

Z. T. Sweeney, Columbus, Ind., a preacher 
of national reputation, writes: 

“I congratulate you on the happy thought of 
collecting and editing these documents. They 
ought to be in the home of every Disciple of 
Christ in the Land, and I believe they should 


have a large and increasing sale in years to 
come.”” 


Basic Truths of the Christian Faith, by 
Herbert L. Willett, author of The Ruling 
Quality, Teaching of the Books, Prophets of 
Israel, etc., etc. Post 8vo., cloth, 127 pages. 
Front cover stamped in gold, gilt top, illus- 
trated, 75 cents, paper 25 cents. 





A powerful and masterful presentation of the great 
truths for the attainment of the life of the spirit. 
Written in a charming and scholarly style. It holds 
the reader’s fascinated attention so closely that it is 
a disappointment if the book has to be laid aside 
before it is finished. 

E. Chase writes: 

“It is the voice of a soul in touch with the 
Divine life, and breathes throughout its pages 
the high ideals and noblest conception of truer 
life, possibly only to him who has tarried prayer- 
fully, studiously at the feet of the world’s 
greatest teacher.” 


Our Plea for Union and the Present Crisis 
by Herbert L. Willett, author of the Life and 
Teachings of Jesus, etc., ete. 12mo., cloth, 
140 pages, gold stamped, postpaid 50 cents. 


Written in the belief that the Disciples of Christ 
are passing nn an important, and in many re- 
spects, transitional period. 

The author says: 

“It is with the hope that * * * present 
forces and opportunities may be wisely esti- 
mated by us; that doors now open may be 
entered; that hopes only partially real now may 
come to fruition that these churches are given 
their present form.” 

Every Disciple of Christ will be interested in get- 
ting from his own pen the teachings of Professor 
Willett. No fair man will consent to judge him on 
the basis of newspaper reports. These books should 
be in every one’s possession just now. 


ERRETT GATES’ ILLUMINATING WORK. 


“The Early Relation and Separation of 
Baptists and Disciples.” 


This is the theme of the hour. Dr. Gates has put 
into our hand the historic facts with a grace and 
charm that makes them read like a novel. In cloth, 
75e. Paper binding, 25c. 

We owe a debt of gratitude to the writer of 
this book, and could only wish that it might be 
read not only by our people all over the land, 
but scattered among the Baptists. It is a most 
meritorious and splendid contribution to our lit- 
erature.—THE CHRISTIAN WORKER, PITTS- 
BURG, PA. 

The dominant personality of Alexander —_ 
bell is so brought out as to give to what might 
be regarded as the dry details of ecclesiastical 
history and controversy almost the interest of a 
story. A valuable contribution to the hist of 
the American churches.—-THE CONGREGATION- 
ALIST, BOSTON, MASS. 


The Plea of the Disciples of Christ, by w. 
T. Moore. Small 16mo., cloth, 140 pages, net 
postpaid, thirty-five cents, won immediate 
success. 


George Hamilton Combs, pastor of the Independ- 
ence Boulevard Christian Church, Kansas City, Mo., 
one of the great churches of the brotherhood, writes: 

“IT cannot thank Dr. W. T. Moore enough for 
having written his little book on “Our Plea.” 

It is more than a statement; it is a vestocouee. 

Irenic, catholic, steel-tone, it is just the hand- 

book I shall like to put into the hands of the 

thinking man on the outside. In all of his use- 
ful and honored life Mr. Moore has rendered no 
greater service to a great cause.” 


JUDGE SCOFIELD’S FASCINATING TALE. 
“Altar Stairs.” 


An ideal gift book. Beautifully bound and illus- 
ted. Price, $1.20. 
Address, 


The New Christian Century Co. 


235 E. 40th St., Chicago. 
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1,700 congregations have contributed to the 
Church Extension Fund, and 400 of these 
have been irregular. Let all the churches 
come up this year to their full duty and 
privilege in contributing to Church Exten- 
sion during the Centennial Offering in 
September. 

The month of June was spent by the Cor- 
responding Secretary in the New Northwest 
addressing the Conventions of Montana, 
North and South Idaho, Eastern and Western 
Washington and Oregon. In these conven- 
tions preachers and church workers have ap- 
plied to the secretary for more than $20,000 
to assist in the erectio nof new buildings. 
Seven loans were asked for in the Eastern 
Washington District alone, and five in South 
Idaho. This is the great Inland Empire 
Country, where Hill and Harriman and the 
Canadian Pacific and the Milwaukee and St. 
Paul Railroad men are building new lines 
of railroad with millions of money. This 
expresses their faith in commercial develop- 
ment. Have we faith enough to follow up 
the development of these new towns with 
the right equipment of our churches with 
buildings? Is it possible that our plea some- 
times paralyzes our efforts so that we fail 
to equip our new congregations with proper 
buildings that command the respect and con- 
fidence of the community? Ours is the most 
democratic plea on American soil and the 
most winning. Let us not feel that because 
it is the best it does not therefore need 
equipment. Given a consecrated preacher 
and a loyal congregation and a proper equip- 
ment in the way of a good church building, 
and the cause of New Testament Chris- 
tianity and the Plea for Unity on that basis 
will win in any town or city in the United 
States or Canada. 

During June, A. F. Sanderson of Houston, 
Texas, delivere dthe Church Extension ad- 
dress at the Texas Convention at Corsicana; 
Geo. W. Knepper of Wilkinsburg, Pa., de- 
livered the Church Extension address at the 
Eastern Pennsylvania Convention; Robt. 
Stewart of Rochester, N. Y., delivered the 
address at the New York Convention, and 
E. B. Bagby of Ft. Smith, Ark., delivered 
the address at the Arkansas Convention. The 
board is grateful for these services. 

In Washington, Oregon, Idaho and Mon- 
tana the Board of Church Extension has 
helped to build eighty-nine churches. More 
than half the congregations in the Northwest 
have been aided by this board. 

G. W. Muckley, Secretary. 

Water Works Bidg., Kansas City. 


As We Go to Press 


Falls City, Neb., June 27—William J. Lock- 
hart and Lintt close tomorrow night. Great- 
est meeting ever held by any church in Falls 
City. 144 to date. Bible school doubled. 
New church building demanded and assured. 
Brother Lockhart returns to his Des Moines 
home for summer vacation and Brother Lintt 
to Lincoln, Neb.—F. Elsworth Day. 


Angola, Ind., June 28.—20 added Friday, 
16 Saturday, 28 yesterday, with three hun- 
dred in fourteen days of invitations. Con- 
verts for every Christian church in the 
county. Never saw a whole county wrought 
up as Steuben County is. This county seat 
churth and its pastor and this great meeting 
have proven a great blessing to all our 
country congregations.—Chas. Reign Sco- 
ville. (Mr. Minges, Mr. and Mrs. Van Camp 
and Mrs. Scoville, Assistants.) 


FROM THE HOME OFFICE. 


The offerings from the churches and Sun- 
day-schools are still coming in at an en- 
couraging rate. But the most encouraging 
news is the gift of an annuity of $3,000 from 
a good sister in Kentucky who does not 
desire her name revealed. This sister has 
been one of the annuitants of the Home 
Society for a number of years. She believes 
in the necessity of preaching the gospel in 
America in order to establish places of re- 
source for the work that is to be done in 
the regions beyond. There are scores of 
men and women, members of the Church of 
Christ who could make gifts upon the An- 
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nuity plan to the American Christian Mis- 
sionary Society, and by so doing help to 
establish the cause firmly in the countless 
needy places in our own country, and who 
could by so doing at the same time build up 
the cause in the foreign fields. Every church 
established upon the Home Field becomes 
instantly an active supporter of the work in 
the foreign field. 

Another annuitant in Ohio who has $800 
invested on the Annuity plan sends word 
that he will send us another offering in a short 
time in order to have $1,000 invested in this 
way. Another brother in Iowa sends word 
that he will send us $500 in the course of a 
few months on the Annuity plan. 

These and others who are in correspond- 
ence on the subject are deeply imbued with 
the idea that our Home Missionary work 
has not been emphasized in our pulpits in 
recent years as it deserves to be, and our 
immediate attention must be turned to the 
evangelization of our own country if we are 
to conserve what we have already estab- 
lished, and at the same time extend our 
territory. 

Gifts on the Annuity plan assures an in- 
come at the rate of 5 cent or 6 per cent 
per annum while the Annuitant lives, the 
money to be turned into the general fund for 
evangelistic purposes at the death of the 
giver. The officers of the American Christian 
Missionary Society will be glad to furnish 
information upon this subject to those who 


feel an interest in the establishment of the 


cause at home. 


CHEERING CHILDREN’S DAY RETURNS. 

Weston, Mo.—We send $60.00, Children’s Day 
offering. Give us a share in some mission station.— 
E. M. Hardesty. 

Spivey, Kansas—We send $10.80. This is the 
first missionary offering from our Sunday-school, 
which was organized last March.—H. W. Ellsworth. 

Washington, Pa.—We had 1,352 present and an 
offering of $788.00. This will be increased. Better 
not publish until you hear again. We are happy: 
Our greatest foreign ee Our children pulled 
over the idol fifteen feet high. When it was pulled 
to pieces the children went wild with joy. Made a 
profound impression.—E. A. Cole. 

Seventh St., Indianapolis, Ind.—We have more 
than doubled our apportionment. We enclose $63.35. 
—aA. C. Ward. 

Everett, Wash.—Our apportionment was $20.00. 
We send $50.00.—Josephine Tanner. 

Newberg, Ore.—Children’s Day offering $20.28 to 
date. More to follow.—George C. Ritchie. 

Osceola, Ia.—Greatest Children’s Day in our his- 
tory. Almost three times our apportionment. We 
send $70.00.—W. H. Willard. 

Puyallup, Wash.—Great day yesterday. More than 
doubled our apportionment.—Lee Saddler. 

Des Moines, Ia.—University Place Church gives 
$3,000 for missionarv interest.—M. E. Barnhill. 

Lawrenceville, Ill.—$52.50 for Children’s Day.—H. 
C. Holmes, 


Two Statements Relative to 
American Missions 


At the regular May meeting of the Board 
of Trustees of the American Missionary So- 
ciety, H. A. Denton, Centennia: Secretary of 
the American Christian Missionary Society, 
on account of the undesirability of being 
away from his family so much, asked the 
Board of Trustees to release him from the 
unexpired part of his present year that he 
might take up a pastorate again and be at 
home with his family, where he felt that 
duty called him. The Board granted this 
request, and below will be found a statement 
both from the Board and Brother Denton. 

1. 

At a recent meeting of the Board of Trus- 
tees of the American Missionary Society I 
requested the Board to release me from the 
unexpired portion of my time as Centennial 
Secretary of the American Christian Mission- 
ary Society. 

The health of my wife has been poor ever 
since moving to Cincinnati, and by absences 
from home, often and for extended periods 
of time, have had a tendency to aggravate 
rather than improve the matter. I promised 
my family that I woula take a pastorate 
again, and be at home, that I might give 
them the time and attention due them. The 
Board has very kindly granted m uest. 
Having received a request from ie elites 


of = Christian Church at Bedford, Ind., 
to take the pastorate of that congregation 
when neither party had seen or Sheard 
the other, I have accepted that work, feeling 
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that it was the place where the Lord called 
me. 

In closing my work with the American 
Missionary Society I am striving to do so 
in a way that will give the greatest possible 
impetus to our offering. I am praying that 
churches and preachers, and- church officials 
everywhere double their energies in behalf 
of American missions, in order that our 
books may close on September 30 with our 
fondest expectations realized. 

Let us not forget that the Christian Con- 
quest of America means the hastening of 
the Christian Conquest of the whole earth. 

H. A. Denton. 


II. 

Whereas, Brother H. A. Denton has been 
forced to discontinue his services with the 
American Christian Missionary Society as 
Centennial Secretary, because the heaith of 
his wife is such as to require more of his 
time at home than he feels able to spend 
there and accomplish the high purposes and 
realize the ideals which he entertains for 
one in his office: 

And, whereas, Brother Denton offered his 
resignation at the last regular meeting of 
th Executive Board of the American Chris- 
tian Missionary Society, and the same was 
accepted by this body, therefore be it 

Resolved by the Executive Board of 
the American Christian Missionary Society, 

First, That we give up Brother Denton 
with very deep regret. 

Second, That, during his two years’ serv- 
ice with this Society, he has shown a ca- 
pacity for work, and obtained results, the 
value of which the future alone can tell. 

Third, That, during this period, we have 
come to know and appreciate his splendid 
Christian character, his courage and industry, 
the zeal and devotion with which he prose- 
cutes his labor, his fidelity to duty, and 
loyalty to every enterprise of Christ’s king- 
dom. 

Fourth, That we bespeak for him and his 
family a warm place in the hearts of any 
people among whom he may be called to 
serve. 

Fifth, That we wish for him the greatest 
success in his work at Bedford. We heartily 
commend Brother Denton to the church there, 
and pray that God may bless it abundantly 
under his leadership. 

Sixth, That a copy of these resolutions be 
spread upon the minutes of this Society, 
and copies sent to our papers, and a copy to 
Brother Denton. (Signed) 

J. W. Hagin. 
Carey E. Morgan. 
Walter Scott Priest. 


Annual Meeting at Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa 


From the Greeting of the First Christian 
Church, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, where G. B. 
Van Arsdall is pastor, we take the follow- 
ing report: 

“The annual meeting last week was & 
most happy event and the reports indicated 
splendid service done during the year in all 
departments of the church. The list of 
officers announced last Sunday as nomina- 
tions by the board were all elected and Mr. 
P. C. Frick and B. H. Witwer were mat 
elders for life. A. rf. Niles was elected mis- 
sionary secretary-treasurer. The treasury 
of the church is short only $60 and there 
is that much yet due on pledges from last 
year. The Bible-school has had an average 
attendance for the year of 163. There are 
501 resident members of the church, seventy- 
six of whom have been received into the 
church during the past year. The following 
figures show the amount of money 
in the different departments. For current 
expenses—the church, $4,368; the Industrial 
Circle, $700; the Bible-school, $249; the ©. 
E. Society, $28; for the Breeden meetin 
$670; for missions: the Bibie-school, ; 
C. W. B. M., $322; C. E. Society, $32; the 
church, $944; making a total for current ex 
penses of $6,015 and for missions, $1,685. Of 
the above amounts $300 is reckoned twice, 
leaving a net total for all purposes of 
$7,400. The Industrial Circle now has $70 
in their building fund. 
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A Parting Word from Royal 
J. Dye 


To the many friends of Bolenge: 

There are so many who have written us 
and with whom we have had personal con- 
verse in these uays of the homeland that I 
can hardly get to write to you all a parting 
message, so I am asking you through the 
kindness of our great Christian paper, to 
take this as a personal message ana greet- 
ing. 

These days at home this time have been 
full of most pleasant meetings and fellow- 
ships. I have enjoyed going to the “rallies,” 
and meeting the faithful few who came to 
them. I have enjoyed meeting you in your 
church homes and feeling the thrill of your 
sympathy and the inspiration of your in- 
terest. I have felt at such times that we 
could take the world for our Lord Christ 
if we but would. Thechurch is great in its 
evangelistic fervor, its beautiful houses of 
worship, its “swell choirs,” its talented 
preachers, none can surpass us in these 
things. We have even outdone the denomi- 
nations in church architecture, building ours 
a little finer or larger and more sumptuous 
in some places. We have as much wealth 
as any church. The Lord has blessed some 
of our people with large means. We are 
able to do almost anything we may set our 
hearts to do. None have more self-sacrificing 
leaders than we. There is not a man at the 
head of any mission board who can compare 
with our incomparable and beloved Brother 
McLean. There are no other missions having 
greater successes in their fields of labor 
than are we. None have greater opportu- 
nities than do we. The clarion call to duty 
was never louder than now. Why do we 
tarry? 

Can it be that the twenty-nine churches 
who have failed to make good this year 
so far, are haggling over some difference of 
opinion? God forgive them. Can it be that 
indifference is the cause? Again, may God 
forgive them. Can it be that there are still 
some in honesty doubting the carefulness 
and conscience of the Foreign Board in the 
distribution of the funds intrustea to their 
care? I am only one and I am no more 
than any of you, but I have seen the care- 
fulness with which they spend every cent 
in the Cincinnati office and the prayerfulness 
with which every cent is divided among the 
different fields according to their séveral 
needs. The most economical administration 
of any mission society doing a world work. 
Progressive, aggressive, consecrated, con- 
scientious men are our leaders. They call 
themselves your servants. And they are, 
for they serve us all. wet us stand nobly 
and worthily by them to a man. 

It has done us no little good to hear the 
words of sympathy and loving commenda- 
tion for the work we have been trying to 
do as your representatives in “Darkest 
Africa.” The tear of deep feeling has 
stirred us all. The word of enthusiastic re- 
sponse to the message of duty, has given 
us hope and the warm shake of hand has 
meant much to your workers who go down 
into the pit. The assurance of interest has 
sent a word of cheer to the workers left 
benind. The resolves to make greater offer- 
ings and widen our stakes in the great fields 
were everywhere, but Friends, it takes just 
plain, cold (Oh! how cold!) hard, (My! how 
hard to get) cash to do any of this work. 

gon in her great vision and enthusiasm 
pledged and is raising the money for the 
steamer for the Congo and its immense field 
of labor. Northern and Southern California 
are raising their Centennials for new sta- 
tions, new centers of gospel light and evan- 
gelism in “Darkest Africa.” But are these 
ststes alone responsible for its redemption? 
Yeu who feel a like responsibility and like 
interest in the work will help them or will 
help build the college that shall train those 
heroie native evangelists for the “Taking of 
their nation for Christ.” Now is the accept- 
able time of missionary giving. 

_ This our great Centennial year would be 
incomplete without an offering worthy of 
our “Plea.” Churches, individuals, Sunday 
schools, Endeavors may be glad indeed to 
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report their offerings this year, may be glad 
to come to the great meeting of the clans 
there in Pittsburg and have a share in the 
vision that will be there to inspire all. We 
should not only reach our Centennial aims, 
but should exceed them that the great Athen- 
aeum in Pittsburg may not be large enough 
to hold our enthusiasm*and joy. We mis- 
sionaries in the forefront of the battle will 
look to you to see what you have done, 
not said. We will anxiously scan the 
papers not so much for what elo- 
quence we may read there as for what 
you have given. We are giving all 
that we have, our lives and we expect you 
to make your share good, by giving what 
represents your lives. Let us all rejoice 
together and step forward in the work of 
taking the world for our Lord and His 
Christ. Will you help? Now? 

Yours very sincerely in His glad service 
for “Darkest Africa.” 

Royal J. Dye, M. D. 


Illinois State Convention 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Tuesday, August 31 will be known as 
“Brotherhood Day” at the Illinois State Con- 
vention at Eureka. A program of practical 
talks and conference on “The Men’s Move- 
ment” will occupy the afternoon, to be fol- 
lowed by a tour of inspection of Eureka Col- 
lege. The affair will close with a banquet 
at Lida’s Wood, from 5 to 8 o’clock. It is 
proposed to have 500 laymen attend the con- 
vention this day. 

Will you not begin now to plan to bring a 
big delegation of men from your church? 

RARE OPPORTUNITIES. 

1. To visit our own College. 

2. To enthuse your own men. 

3. To rub up against the Other Fellow. 

4. To show what kind of men we have in 
Illinois. 

5. To listen to inspiring talks by Illinois 
men, to Illinois men. 

6. To catch the true Brotherhood vision. 

7. To grasp the Glad Hand proffered. 

8. To carry it home wich you. Are youon? 

Particulars later. 

Do you believe in it? Do you want to do 
your part? Write today to any undersigned, 
and they will put you to work. 

BE A BOOSTER—NOW. 
Robert E. Hieronymus, 
President Eureka College. 
David H. Shields, 
Pastor Eureka Church. 
Clyde Darsie, 
Toast Master, Quincy. 
E. E. Elliott, 
in charge of program, Peoria. 


Notes from the Foreign Field 


The church at Ashland, Ore., enters the 
Living Link rank. This church has given 
$660 this year besides what the Sunday- 
school gives. W. L. Mellinger is the pastor. 

Miss Emma Lyon, Nankin, China, reports 
the baptism of eight of the girls in her 
school. 

Among the late reports from Longa, Up- 

r Congo, Africa, there were ten baptisms. 

here were also a number of baptisms at 
Lotumbe. 

A friend of the Foreign Society in Indiana, 
who had just written his will, provides $10,- 
000 for the Foreign Society. 

Dr. Royal J. Dye has returned to Africa. 
Thousands will be interested in this an- 
nouncement. He leaves his family at Eureka, 
Ill. He left there Friday morning, June 21, 
and reached New York City the evening of 
the 22nd. He sailed on the S. S. “Arabic” 
on the 24th, and will reach Liverpool July 3. 
He will spend ten days in England. After 
this he will visit Brussels anu have a con- 
ference with the Secretary of State of Bel- 
gium concerning Congo matters. On July 15 
he will sail for Bolenge and reach Matadi, 
mouth of the Congo River, August 3, and 
Bolenge about August 21. 

Herbert Smith and wife of Montgomery, 
W. Va., have just gone out to Bolenge, 
Africa. They are new missionaries. Both 
were students in Bethany College. C. P. 
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Hedges, Bolenge, was also a former student 
of Bethany. 

Last week a friend, who will not permit 
his name to be published, made a direct gift 
to the Foreign Society of $4,000 to be used 
toward building the colleges at Vigan, Phil- 
ippine Islands and Bolenge, Africa. He gives 
this $4,000 to help make good the proposition 
of R. A. Long, who will give $10,000 for the 
two colleges upon the condition that $40,000 
is raised besides. This friend has given 
every year to the work for a quarter of a 
century. He is not a wealthy man, but a 
good man, who loves the gospel and wants 
to see it spread in the earth. 

Our Brother Chwang, Nankin, China, has 
given $1,100 to aid in the purchase of land 
to enlarge our mission property ‘in that city. 
Such a Chinaman is certainly worth con- 
verting. 

Last week the Foreign Society received an 
annuity gift of $500 from a friend who had 
made seven gifts before. His total gifts 
now aggregate $20,100. He made his first 
gift September 4, 1897. He also makes 
direct personal gifts every year. He believes 
the gospel and does all he can to make others 
believers. 

Missionaries of the Foreign Society in the 
Philippines have issued a number of tracts 
and booklets for general distribution among 
the people. The titles are as follows: “First 
Steps in the Teachings of the Scriptures,” 
sixteen pages; “Life of Christ,” thirty-two 
pages: “Foundation of the Church,” thirty- 
two pages; “Christ on His Throne,” eight 
pages; “Christian Baptism,” eight pages; 
“How to Distinguish the True Church,” four 
pages; “The Confession,” four pages. These 
are printed on our own Christian mission 
press at Vigan. We must give more atten- 
tion to our publication work as our missions 
grow in numbers and strength. 


Centennial Bulletin 


Decided promptly and beyond question! 
The “greatest day of the Centennial” will 
be the Camp Fire of Veterans, Saturday, 
October 16. As fast as the brethren give us 
the addresses of the old men and women, 
we are writing each one a letter about it. 
The following whom the brotherhood delights 
to honor have written nominating their Com- 
mittee of arrangements. 

Some interesting words accompany their 
suggestions. We take the liberty of sharing 
a few typical sentences with the Christian 
Century family. 

Indianapolis, Ind.. W. L. Hayden; Louis- 
iana, Mo., E. J. Longston; Tacoma, Wash., 
Wm. F. Cowden; Homestead, Pa., E. L. Allen; 


Best Seal for 
Jelly Glasses 


The way to be 
certain of keep- 
ing jellies un- 
harmed by mold 
or damp is to 
discard trouble- 
some paper 
covers and pour 
melted p ine 
directly on the 
contents of each 
glass after jellies are cool. 


Pure Refined 
PARAFFINE 


when cool, makes an air-tight seal and is 

more convenient than the old way. Fruit 

jars are sealed by dipping caps into melted 
¢ after closing. 

Use Pure Refined Paraffine as a polish 
for uncarpeted floors—put a little in hot 
starch to give finish to linens—add it to hot 
wash water and make the washing easier. 
Write for a neat Paraffine Paper Pad for use 
- ironing-day. It keeps sad-irons from 
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barked in the ‘business of being a Convep. 
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will be that of Christian denomination 

vhich celebrates its Centennial here next Buffet-club cars, buffet-library cars, complete 
October. Those in charge of the convention dining cars, parlor cars, drawing-room and buffet 
unnounce that no fewer than 30.000 rooms sleeping cars, reclining chair cars. 
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The Dew Praise Hymnal 


The latest and greatest Church Music Book 
Prices $50. and $75. per 100 Copies 


Returnabie Samptes Sent for Examination 


FILLMORE MUSIC HOUSE °° 9 88 (is ritte House, New York 


THE CHURCH OF CHRIST 


By a Layman. TENTH EDITION SINCE JUNE, 1905 
A history of Pardon, the evidence ef Pardon and the Church as an Organization. 
Soriptacet Discussion >f Church ————— and Communion. THE BEST 
EVANGELISTIC BOOK. “No Other Book Covers the Same Ground. 
Fonk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers, New York and London, 
Binding, Price $1.00 Postpaid. Write J. A. Joyce, Selling Agent, 209 
Bissell lock, Pittsburg, for special rates to Preachers and Churche 









































Individual Communion Service 


Made ef several materials and in many designs. Send for full particulars and cot® 
logue Ne. 3. Give the aumber ef cemmunicaats, and name of church 

“The Lord's Supper takes on a sew dignity and beauty br the use of the Individual 
Cup.” J. K. Wilson, D. D 


Chartes L. Major, Mgr. 168 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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